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This number consists of twenty-four closely filled 


pages—having a supplement. The matter, however, is, 
generally, rather for future use than of present inter- 
est. 

The health of our cities on the sea-board, is, at pre- 
sent, decidedly good, at this season of the year. 

The anti-masons of Vermont have nominated JVilliam 
A. Palmer for governor, and Silas H. Jennison for lieut. 
governor. It is probable that no other nomination will 
be made on the part of the opponents to the Baltimore 
convention. Mr. Bradley has again been named by the 
Jacksonians, for governor. 

In Kentucky, Mr. Hardin, the late member, is oppos- 
ed in his congressional district, by John Pope, late go- 
vernor of Arkansas, to which he was appointed by gene- 
val Jackson. Mr. Pope avows himself a decided oppo- 
nent of general Jackson’s administration. 

After the late election, there was to have been a great 
entertainment in N. Jersey, in honor of the ‘*democracy” 
of the people of the states of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, &c. and large preparations were made 
to receive the expected guests. ‘They did not come. 
After screwing all that they could out of individuals, a 
tavern keeper, named Norbury Baskford, brought an ac- 
tion against several individuals, and obtained a verdict— 
from which they appealed. Ouly 143 tickets were sold. 

The governor of Delaware has called an extra session 
of the legislature, to meet on the 21st ult. 

The Missouri Inquirer says that the Santa Fe traders 
are collecting in large numbers at their place of rendez- 
vous, west of Independence. From this point they will 
shortly take up their line of march across the wide 
spread prairies, to the land of the savage and the slave. 

(Who is the ‘‘slave!” The Mexican—under his 
military chieftains, and mercenary priests armed with 
power?] 

Many of the principal offenders on the Sehuylkill 
canal, (who would not suffer others to transport coal, nor 
do it themselves, committing numerous acts of violence), 
have been arrested by the sheriff of Berks county, Penn. 
supported by the military. A party of them, from two 
to three hundred strong, had marched to Reading, with 
music and banners—but the sheriff immediately com- 
menced a hot pursuit of them, and captured several. The 

rest run away. 

The manufacture of salt at Kanawha has been doub- 
led since 1833, and is now about 2,000,000 bushels, an- 
nually. Many improvements have been introduced into 
the manufacture, as well as great savings made in the 
progress of the work—from 150 to 200 bushels being 
now made by a furnace per day, instead of from 80 to 
100. ‘The coal is supplied by rail roads, some of them 
2 miles long, and the water is obtained by steam power. 

In the municipal court of the city of Boston, last week, 
a person was tried and found guilty upon an indictment 
for stealing a newspaper from the door of a subscriber, 
where it had been dropped by the carrier on bis morning 
round. He was mulcted in a fine and costs, amounting 
to $33. It would have been somewhat cheaper to have 
obiained the paper honestly. 

A lady has been tried at New York, by action against 
her husband and herself, for a breach of a promise of 
marriage! Many letters were read before the court— 


in a verdict of one thousand dollars to heal the broken- 
hearted swain! He had asked $5,000 for that purpose. 
This is the first case of the kind that we remember to 
have heard of, and will make the ladies, who have money, 
careful what they say or do. 

The Globe has the following statement of the balance 
of gold remaining in the mint uncoined on the $list May, 
1835, with the amount deposited for coinage within the 
month of June, together with the amount of gold coinage 
executed within the same period, which shews a wonder- 
ful falling off: 

Remaining at the mint uncoined May 31st, 1835, $221,035 00 


Deposited for coinage within the moath of June, viz: 
Uncoined bullion, $54,400 00 








Coins of the U, States of former standard, 3,050 00 
Foreign coins, 3,465 00 
———— 70,915 00 
291,950 00 
Amount coined within the month of June, 214,780 00 
Remaining at the mint uncoined, $77,170 00 


Weare decidedly of opinion, (gathered from various 
quarters), that the crops will prove quite as abundant as 
usual—notwithstanding the excessive cold of February, 
and the violent storms of June. 

The Virginia Free Press, published in Jefferson coun- 
ty, says—Harvest has just commenced, and in all direc- 
tions we see many a ‘‘well-filled head” prostrated by the 
keen steel of the eradler. We know not how the wheat 
looks throughout the county generally; but we know this 
much—that many fields are turning out very favorably, 
contrary to the doleful lamentations that were raised con- 
cerning them some weeks since. 

The rail road from Baltimore to Washington being as- 
certained to be two hours long—the time from Washing- 
ton to New York, will be about sixteen hours. 

Mr. Poindexter was to have partaken of a public din- 
ner at Lexington, Ky. on the 11th inst. 


The Apalachicola (Florida) paper of the 15th June, 
informs us that the citizens of that place have all, with- 
out a single exception, resolved to abandon it en masse, 
and remove to St. Joseph’s, which, as respects its harbor, 
local situation and salubrity, is regarded as a much more 
eligible site. ‘They have been induced to take this de- 
cisive step by what the editor calls the child’s play and 
quibbling course of the proprietors, who appear to be 
non-residents. The harbor of St. Joseph's is described as 
being excellent, and it is announced that Apalachicola 
will have to bow to it in silent submission. 

A worthy friend at Cincinnati sent us a note forward- 
ed by Mr. Clayton, dated at 5 o’clock on the 4th of July, 
bespeaking our good offiees to him, if he should reach 
Baltimore in his balloon. The letter, however, was re- 
ceived by mail, (marked at Waverly,* Pike county, Ohio, 
July 8), onthe 14th inst. The latest account that we 
had had of him was the following— 

The Cincinnati papers of Tuesday (7th) state the 
steamboat Hero, which arrived at that place the day be- 
fore, passed under Mr. Clayton’s balloon, which ascend- 
ed from Cincinnati at 6 o’clock on the 4th, about four 
miles south west of Guyandotte, at 11 o’clock on the night 
of his ascension, going in an easterly direction. [Guyan- 
dotte is distant 155 miles from Cincinnati. } 

[We have Mr. Clayton’s report of his voyage, of 
which he gives a scientific account. At 10, at night he 








and her promise was clearly proved; so the jury brought 
Vo.. XLVIII—Sie. 24. 


*Waverly is 61 miles from Columbus, and 413 from Washing. 
ton—and is nearer Cincinnati than Guyandotte. 
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encountered a storm, and his balloon, &c. was covered 
with ice; and, owing to some rents in the balloon, was 
compelled to descend near Waverly. | 


Robert R. Stewart, esq. of Philadelphia, whilst re- 
siding at Trinidad, Cuba, as American consul, pur- 
chased a negro boy for six hundred dollars—a native of 
Africa, of the Eboe tribe. Being about to leave Tri- 
nidad, he regularly manumitted him, giving Juan or 
Whan, the choice of voming with him to the United 
States, or of remaining behind; but, apparently attached 
to the family, he preferred the former. On Friday, 
Whan ordered some new clothes to be sent home—say- 
ing that Mr. Stewart would pay for them, to the amount 
of 35 dollars; but Mrs. Stewart said that as he had se- 
veral trunks of clothes, and upwards of $100 in money, 
that it was unreasonable to request it. Mr. S. however, 
was unwilling to disappoint his domestic, and agreed 
to pay for a part of the clothes, which he selected—and 
here it was thought that the matter had ended. But 
on last Sunday, as Mr. Stewart was taking his after- 
noon’s nap, Whan entered his room, and struck him two 
blows with an axe on the head, one of which mashed his 
hand, (with which it is supposed that his face was co- 
vered), and left him as killed. He then came down stairs, 
and quietly seated himself at the front door, and con- 
fessed what he had done, when arrested—which very 
soon happened. He made no attempt to escape. 

It was believed that Mr. Stewart would certainly die— 
but the opinion is now entertained that he may recover. 
The case, however, was doubtful, at the last accounts. 

In consequence, a general attack was made on the 
colored people of the southern part of the city, (out of 
its corporate limits), last Monday night, many houses 
being attacked with the fury of savages, and the blacks 
that were seized exceedingly abused—some of them so 
much so that they will hardly survive. A house was 
fired, and a battle took place between the firemen and 
the mob—but, after some terrific scenes, the former suc- 
ceeded in quenching the flames. The mob then changed 
their scene of operations, and attacked other houses and 

ersons. At 2 o’clock, exhausted with their own vio- 
ence, they dispersed, after having reigned about six 
hours—from 8 P. M. on Monday, to 2 A. M. Tuesday. 
The mayor, with a strong body of the police, kept them 
out of his limits, but further had not power. They are 
said to have amounted to 1,500 persons! They respect- 
ed however, the old men and women and children—but 
on all others, inflicted, without discrimination, the most 
horrible excesses. Some few of the blacks defended their 
property—and five shots were discharged; but, generally, 
their great object was to keep out of the way, or con- 
ceal themselves. 

The riots continned on Tuesday night—in Moyamen- 
sing; but no great damage was done. The pevple of 
color bad generally left their homes, and fled to the parts 
adjacent—sleeping, or attempting to sleep, in the open 
air. 

We notice the accident stated below, that the people 
may learn wisdom—if it be possible. In nine cases out 
of ten, “‘awful rail road accidents” are wantonly caused 
—and so is it also in the handling of fire arms: 

Awful rail road accident. On Saturday, a young man, named 
Patrick Daily, of respectable connexions, and of highly morai 
character, left this city in the cars on the Columbia rail road. 
He stood on the outside of one of the cars. When within about 
a mile of the Paoli, the car passed under an apple tree, and 
Daily caught at an apple. The effort threw his hat off, and en- 
deavoring to catch his hat, he lost his balance, and fell under 
the wheels of the car. The whole train passed over his right 
leg, grinding it to powder. A doctor was sent for as soon as 
possible, and arrived; but was so appalled at the sight of the 
mutilated limb, that he advised the friends of the sufferer to 
have him conveyed to the Pennsylvania hospital. A car was 

ot ready as soon as possible, and the limb being partially ban- 
aged, Daily was placed in the car, and set off for Philadelphia. 
As might have been anticipated, the poor man bled to death 
eines he reached the city. A coroner’s jury was held on 
the y, and returned a verdict of death by accident. 
[ Philadelphia Gazette. 


There were several fires early in the morning of the 
1ith inst. at Wew York. 1. One that broke out in the 
rear of No, 91, Henry street—a very extensive conflagra- 
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families of a homes the loss was heavy. 2 Nos 30 ani 
32, Cross street. 3. In 16th street and 7th * ohm 
sweeping a whole block—destroying 30 houses, and ren. 
dering 100 families homeless. 


A large gang of thieves recently imported from Eng. 
land, have been captured in New York, after they had 
made many depredations. 


There is a great difficulty about the will of the late 
John Randolph. ‘The case is still pending at Richmon 
—and matter of property, as well as the heir, is in doubt, 
By one will, all his slaves, about 500, are liberated; by 
a later will is silent concerning them. 

The **Enquirer”’ says— 

*T'wo (witnesses) from Philadelphia were before the court 
on Friday, viz: Mr. Badger, at whose hotel Mr. Randolph died 
and Dr. Parish, who attended the last moments of this extraor. 
dinary man. The statement, and appearance of the doctor 
corresponded with the high celebrity which be has acquired as 
one of the most distinguished physicians of Philadelphia. A 
member of the society of Friends, he appeared in the court With 
his hat on, and expressed himself in the peculiar phraseology 
of his sect. We have heard such a high character of his de- 
position, from every one who listened to it, that we shall at. 
tempt to lay a copy of it before our readers. It is represented 
to be a production in which philosophy and eloquence vie with 
each other. 

_[We since learn that the testimony had closed—but a deci- 
sion was not yet pronounced. } 


From the New York **Morning Herald.” 

But while “faneys’’* are fluttering about like pieces of rotten 
canvass—the U. 8. bank is firm as a rock, and rising in value, 
This institution divided, on the Ist instant, 34 per cent for the 
last six monibs. Yet, in addition to this, it has set aside to the 
surplus fund, out of the profits accruing from Ist January to Ist 
July, 1835, no less than $507 ,000—a little over half a million in 
six months. And still further, all the banking houses, mother 
bank and all, are nearly paid for ont of the surplus funds, witb- 
out any call upon the capital. Of the branch just wound up at 
Portland, not a cent has been lost—and the Nashville, and 
other branches now winding up, are expected to be equally 
clean. We should not at all be surprised if this institution 
were to wind up, and divide 118 or 120 percent. It is now 
quoted at 110}, dividend off. 


The ‘‘Knickerbocker” for July pays the following 
well deserved tribute to our townsman, John P. Ken. 
nedy, esq. for his late novel “Horse Shoe Robinson,” or 
a tale of the ‘‘tory ascendancy,” in the southern states. 

This is an excellent novel, with a most uncouth name. It lacks 
the guinea’s stamp—yet ‘it is gold fora’ that.? The author has 
an inveterate penchant for outlandish titles; but open his book, 
and you will find it filled with a series of heart moving events, 
of muscle-moving humor, and descriptions of scenery and cha- 
racter, which few American novelists have surpassed, and 
many have not attained unto. With arich field of history 
whereon to rear his imaginative fabric, the author of Horse 
Shoe Robinson has fully succeeded in producing a work whieh 
will be cherished and remembered when he is no more. It 
depicts some of the most ennobling acts of homely devotion 
and patriotic chivalry, that were witnessed during all the stor- 
my days of the revolution. Perilous times, indeed, were those 
of the tory ascendancy, and well bas our author portrayed 
them—His language, thongh sometimes exuberant, is nervous 
and vived; and he unites the discernment of a philosopher with 
the skill of an artist, in his portraiture of character. The pro- 
vincialisms that he has placed in the mouths of some of bis 
personages, indieate the author’s close observation with re- 
spect to local peculiarities of phrase. His heroine is every 
inch a lady, with a mind well cultured, a loveable person, and 
an unsophisticated heart. We like her not the worse, because 
she seems to have done very little in the way of strumming 4 
guitar or piano, or screaming bad Italian. 


The London “Morning Herald” is filled with descrip- 
tions of the ladies dresses, at the queen’s late drawing 
room. The following account of those of ‘ther majes- 
ty,” that of Miss Medlon, (the actress) widow of Coutts 
the banker, and now duchess of St. Albans, and of Miss 
de Rothschild, may suffice: 

Her majesty.—Dress of white net, over rich white satin; the 
body, sleeves, and frontof the skirt splendidly ornamented wilh 
diamonds; train of blue satin, richly brocaded in silver, with 4 
handsome silver border, and lined with white eatin. Head 
dress, feathers, and a magnificent diamond diadem, necklace 
and ear rings en suite. The whole of British manufacture. 

Duchess of St. Albans.—A very elegant dress of tulle, ove! 
white satin, with three deep flounces of the richest blond; ® 
train of beautiful figured white satin, lined with plain white 
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satin, and trimmed with a fall of blond; a stomacher of great 
beauty and splendor, in queen Elizabeth’s style, composed of 
diamonds in bands and roses, mixed with sapphires: the whole 
surrounded with a deep diamond fringe, seduisante sleeves of 
plond, looped with diamonds. Head-dress, a splendid diamond 
tiara, with a bandeau of flowers in diamonds, rieh white plume, 
piond lappets, ear-rings, comb and necklace of large diamonds. 

Miss De Rothschild.—An elegant white crape dress, richly em 
broidered On soi a bouquets, over a rich white satin slip; cor- 
sage of rich pink and white Damas, profusely trimmed with 
blond: manteau of rich Damas roses and blanc, with a superb 
garniture en guirlande de rulban en gaze. Head dress rich 
ystrich plume, with diamonds and blond lappets. 

A Mississppi paper says it is not correct that Mr. 
Walker has been appointed a member of the senate. 


The New York Gazette of Wednesday says—The 
estate of Mrs. Ann Rogers, consisting of 284 Rose Hill 
lots, and 927 lots of Bloomingdale, was sold at the ex- 
change, on the 2d and 3d days of July, by Messrs. Frank- 
lin& Jenkins, and brought the net sum of $688,310, 
which is believed to be the most valuable estate ever of- 
fered in this city. 

The Maryland loan of a million has been taken at 
$17.60 advance, It bears 6 per cent. and is not redeem- 
able for 35 years. The Messrs. Cohens and Browns, of 
Baltimore, and Mr. Biddle, of Philadelphia, jointly ob- 
tained it, 

A report that was put afloat that Mr. Janey had been 
appointed a chief justice, was, at least, premature. Henry 
St. George Tucker, of Virginia, is also spoken of for 
the office. He is president of the court of appeals. 

The following presents a new view of the office of a 
judge. 

FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

Messrs. Gales & Seaton: You have published a rumor 
from Norfolk that the president has appointed Mr. Taney 
chief justice of the United States. This report surely 
cannot be correct. There can be no judge of the supreme 
court who does not hold his office during good behaviour; 
and if Mr. ‘Taney can be, and has been appointed by the 
president without the advice and cousest of the senate, 
le holds the office, not during good behaviour, but at the 
will of the senate, who may refuse their consent—or at the 
will of the president, who may alter his mind before the 
next session of the senate, and may then nominate ano- 
ther. No man of delicacy would act asa judge under 
such an appointment. I have a high respect for Mr. Ta- 
ney as a man and a lawyer, and do not know whether, in 
the present state of parties, we can expect to obtain a bet- 
ter chief justice; but I do not believe he will take upon 
himself the functions of a judge of the supreme court, 
until his nomination shall have been confirmed by the 
senate. Cavusipicus. 

+ @ DB Beer 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


— papers of the 3lst otf May have been received at New 
OTK. 

{twas said that the indemnity bill would be taken up and 
passed on the 4th of June, by the chamber of peers. 

The question of complying with the demand of the queen of 
Spain for an armed intervention on the part of France, was still 
undecided. The Freuch papers are filled with speculations on 
this subject. Itis stated in some of them that Russia, Prussia 
and Austria will oppose it, and support Don Carlos with 150,000 
or 180,000 men. The queen’s forces are very hardly pressed by 
Zumalacarreguy. 

WEST INDIES AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

Symptoms of insubordination had broken out on several es- 
tates in the island of Jamaica, requiring the prompt interference 
of the military for their suppression. 

The Kingston Chronicle contains numerous statements of a 
falling off in the sugar crop on various plantations, in conse- 
quence of the new system: on‘one 80 hogsheads where 170 
were raised last year; on another, a reduction from 190 to 160; 
on LWo others, from 330 to 260, &c. &c. &e. 

The authorities seem to be actively engaged in laying out 
townships and making other arrangements for the introduction 
and settlement of immigrants in large numbers—the intention 
being to substitute white laborers for the negroes. 

A private letter dated Panama, May 26th, states that the agent 
of baron Thierry was most kindly received at Bogota by the 
president of the republic, and that the latter promised to exert 
all his influence with the congress to meet the baron’s views. 

The great object of baron Thierry in cutting this canal to con- 
nect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, is to facilitate the inter- 








course between Europe and the islands of New Zealand—upon 
which he has undertaken to found acolony. It appears that he 
has actually commenced operations, having sailed from Pana- 
qua On the 29th of May, with his family and attendants, on board 
the armed ship Active. He is said to have written, before his 
departure, to the Kings of France and Great Britain, claiming 
their protection for the infant nation he is about to establish, 
aud communicating bis declaration of independence as sovereign 
chief of New Zealand. 

The states of New Grenada, Venezuela and Equator have di- 
vided their public debt between them—according to population. 

Gen. Flores has destroyed all iis enemies in Equator, and es- 
tablished another constitution. 

It seems that very soon we shall have steamboats on the 
Magdalena, for Mr. Elvers, who is privileged for that pur- 
pose, expects to receive two, one of iron, constructed in Eng- 
land. This enterprise will be prodactive of immense profit to 
those engaged in it, and will be very advantageous to commerce 
and travellers. That is—if the boatmen do not destroy the 
steamboats! 


{ig-Paris accounts of the 5th ult. have been since received. 
It is said that the committee, in the chamber of peers, made 
their report on the 4th, on the American indemnity question.— 
After some remarks by M. Barante, the further discussion of 
the subject was postponed to the Lith, in spite of the efforts of 
M. Dubouchage, who wished it put off till the 15th. We see 
nothing in the tone of M. Barante’s remarks which varied the 
aspect of the question. 

The trial of the Lyons insurgents in the French chamber of 
peers was not conctuded. 

In the British house of commons, June 2d, in answer to an 
inquiry from lord Londonderry, lord Melbourne stated what as- 
sistance had been thus far rendered to Spain by England under 
the quadruple treaty. The general subject of the cali for inter- 
vention does not appear to have been discussed on that occasion. 

Elisondo and Urdache have been evacuated by the troops of 
the queen of Spain. ‘The garrisons had gone to Pampeluna. 

[Journal of Com. 
HONORS TO JUDGE MARSHALL. 
NEW YORK. 

Pursuant to public notice, the members of the Wew 
York bar assembled at the City hall, on the occasion of 
the death of chief justice MAarsHALL. 

Chancellor Kent was called to the chair, and chief jus- 
tive Jones and judge Edwards were appointed vice pre- 
sidents; David B. Ogden and vice chancellor McCoun, 
secretaries. 

Mr. Ocden rose to offer a few resolutions, which he 
prefaced with some brief remarks on the virtues and 
high intellectual attainments of the late chief justice. He 
enumerated, in an eloquent manner, his purity of cha- 
racter—his devotion to the duties of his office—his stea- 
dy and unwavering patriotism and love of country—his 
great simplicity of manners, and the attachment felt for 
him by all parties, and in the midst of severe and trying 
political times; and concluded by proposing the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were seconded by judge Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman, and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, Vhat this meeting receive with deep sensi- 
bility, the intelligence of the death of JOHN MAR- 
SHALL, late chief justice of the United States. 

Resolved, That we feel that reverence for his charac- 
ter and cherish that affection for his memory, which are 
so justly due from all classes of the community, for that 
long period of public services which rendered his life of 
inestimable value to his country. 

Resolved, That this meeting would acknowledge in a 
special manner his matchless intellect, his profound wis- 
dom, his spotless integrity, his attractive simplicity, his 
stern patriotism and unshaken fortitude, which have ena- 
bled him, in a very eminent degree, to expound and vin- 
dicate the constitution, and elevate the juvisprudence of 
the United States, and will transmit his name to posteri- 
ty with lasting marks of national admiration and grati- 
tude. 

Resolved, That, in testimony of our sense of his vir- 
tues and merits, we will wear the usual badge of mourn- 
ing for sixty days. : 

Resolved, That chancellor Kent, chief justice Jones, 
judge Edwards, vice chancellor MeCoun and D. B. Og- 
den, communicate to the bereaved family of the deceas- 
ed, the condolence and sympathy of the New York bar. 

Resolved, That James Kent, esq. the chairman of this 
meeting, be requested to pronounce an eulogiam upon 
the character of the deeeased, before the gentlemen of 
the bar of this city, at such time and place as may suit 
his convenience; and that Mr. D. B. Ogden, vice chan- 
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cellor McCoun and H. R. Storrs, be a committee to 
make arrangements with chancellor Kent to carry this 
resolution into effect, and to notify the bar of the time 
and place of the delivery of such eulogium. 

Mr. Blatchford offered a resolution that a committee 
of five be appointed to co-operate with the committee 
appointed by the Philadelphia bar, to erect a suitable 
monument at the city of Washington, in honor of the 
Jate chief justice Marsnatt, which was seconded by 
Mr. Staples, and unanimously adopted. 

Messrs. S. P. Staples, R. M. Blatchford, Beverly Ro- 
binson, Hugh Maxwell and George Griffin, were ap- 
pointed the committee. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published. 

JAMES KENT, president. 


SamvueEL Jones, ; iy 
: 2 i residents. 
Ospen Evwarps, § ” ce presidente 


Wm. T. Mc Coun 
David B. Og den, é secretaries. 
RICHMOND. 
From the Enquirer of July 10. 

The death of this illustrious man will excite the pro- 
foundest regret throughout the U. States. He breathed 
his last in Philadelphia, on Monday evening, the 6th in- 
stant. The melancholy news was received in this city 
yesterday morning—though it had been for several days 
Gaivented. The great wish of every person then was, to 
pay the most marked respect to the remains of one of the 
greatest men whom this country has ever produced. 

* * » * * * * * 

To attempt any praise upon the brilliant talents of 
judge Marshall, would be as superfluous a task as to 
*‘eild refined gold, or add perfume to the violet.”? The 
universal testimony of his country has uniformly pro- 
nounced them to be of the first order. But perhaps it is 
even a more grateful incense to the memory of judge 
Marshall to say, that he was as much beloved, as he was 
respected. His manners were characterised by so much 
simplicity and kindness—there was about him so little 
of **the insolence of office,’ and so much of the benigni- 
ty of the man, that his presence always produced in the 
social circle the most delightful impressions. There 
was sometliing irresistibly winning about him. No man 
was entitled to more notice—but no man ever pretended 
to less. It was surprising to see the effect which he 
wrought upon strangers. ‘They had viewed him at a dis- 
tance with a species of awe, on account of his elevated 
character. But his manners operated like magic upon 
them. When they saw him, they were surprised by the 
simplicity of his demeanor—and you could searcely per- 
suade them, that in the plain, unpretending, though po- 
lished gentleman before them—the man who told his 
aneedote and enjoyed the jest—they had been introduced 
to the chief justice of the United States, whose splendid 

owers had filled such a large space in the eye of man- 

ind. 

Thus have we lost in the course of one week, two of 
the distinguished soldiers in the revolution—two of the 
worthiest citizens of Richmond—two of the oldest offi- 
cers of the federal government. Major Gibbon died on 
the Ist—judge Marshall on the 6th July. ‘They had 
been united through their lives in the strictest friend- 
ship. They left the world nearly at the same moment. 
And there was this singular coincidence on the eves of 
their dissolution—that they both lost, by extraordinary 
accidents, two of their nearest and dearest kin—the one 
a son, the other a grandson—and both were saved the 
pain of hearing their loss. 

Every possible respect has been shown to the remains 
of the chief justice, which were brought to this city last 
evening from the steamboat Kentucky. The city bell 
tolled yesterday nearly the whole of the day—guns were 
fired—and perhaps no funeral procession in this city has 
ever been more extensive and solemn than the one which 
yesterday attended him to his grave. 

The corpse was carried to his own house, according to 
his own request, and thence was conveyed to the new 
burying ground, where the remains now sleep near the 
ashes of his wife. 

The funeral service was read by bishop Moore. 

The procession moved up the main street, according 


to the order which is specified in the resolations of the 
Common Mall of the city. 


diy 
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The body was accompanied to this city by major ge- 
neral Scott, of the United States army—and by a most 
respectable committee of Philadelphia, consisting of 
judge Baldwin, of the — court of the United 
States, and John Sergeant, Richard Peters, E. D. Ingra. 
ham and William Rawle, esqrs. These gentlemen have 
been received as the guests of the city. 
At a general court of Virginia, held at the er in the 

city of Richmond, on Thursday, the 9th day of July, 

1835: 

Present, judges Smith, Saunders, Parker, Field, May, 
Lomax, Scott, Thompson, Estill, Duncan and Clopton, 

The court having received intelligence of the decease 
of Joun Manrsuatt, chief justice of the United States— 

Resolved, ‘That as a testimony of respect for his me. 
mory, and esteem for his high moral worth, distinguish. 
ed talents and eminent public services, the members of 
this court will wear erape on the left arm during the re. 
sidue of this term. 

Resolved, That the court be now adjourned until to- 
morrow morning, 10 o’clock. 


A copy—teste N. P. HOWARD, clerk. 


City Hall—city of Richmond. 

In common council, 9th July, 1835: 

Resolved, Thatthe mayor be requested to convene the 
citizens of Richmond, at some early day, for the purpose 
of further testifying the deep sense of the calamity which 
our common country, and this city especially, have sus- 
tained in the death of Joun Marsuatt, chief justice of 
the United States. ‘Teste, 

WM. P. SHEPPARD, clerk. 

In pursuance of the preceding resolution, the citizens 
of Richmond are requested to convene in the hall of the 
house of delegates—in the capitol, this afternoon, at 5 
o’clock. JOSEPH TATE, Mayor. 

July 10th, 1835. 


From the Whig—same date. 

As soon as the intelligence of general Marshall's death 
was received yesterday, and that his remains would leave 
Philadelphia on Wednesday morning, and reaeh this 
city by the steamboat on yesterday evening, the com- 
mon hall met and adopted those steps for rendering 
honor to the corpse of the illustrious deceased, which 
may be seen in another place, and the general court of 
Virginia, now in session, adjourned. Business general- 
ly was suspended. : 

‘The remains of the chief justice arrived between three 
and four o’elock, attended by a distinguished committee, 
consisting of judge Baldwin, of the supreme court, 
Messrs. John Sergeant, Ingersoll, aud Peters, of the 
Philadelphia bar—appointed by the court and bar of 
Philadelphia. They were met at the Union hotel, bya 
great and imposing procession of officers of government, 
the clergy, citizens, the military, the masonic brethren, 
the corporate authorities, &c. and escorted to the resi- 
dence of the deceased. There the service for the dead, 
according to the ritual of the Episcopal church, was per- 
formed by the right reverend bishop Jfoore, in # most 
feeling and fervent manner; which concluded, the mor- 
tal part of Joan MarsuHatt was consigned to the grave 
in the new burying ground. All meu feel the sense of 
a great national loss, and all turn their eyes with solici- 


tude to him who is to be called to fill the place of the 
American Hale. 


At a meeting of the citizens of Richmond, convened at 
the capitol, on Friday the 10th July, 1835, at the request 
of the mayor, in pursuance of the following resolution 
adopted. 

* In common council, July 9th, 1835. 

‘*Resolved, That the mayor be requested to convene 
the citizens of Richmond, at some early day, for the pur- 
pose of further testifying the deep sense of the calamity 
which our common country, and this city especially, have 


sustained in the death of JOHN MARSHALL, chief 
justice of the U. States,” . 


On motion of Mr. Stanard, 








The mayor of the city was called to the chair; 
And on Mr, Leigh's motion, 
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Mr. Wyndham Robertson was appointed secretary. 

Mr. Leigh rose, and after paying to Mr. Marshall the 
tribute of a brief, but feeling eulogium, offered the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions. fe 

The people of the city of Richmond, feeling in com- 
mon, as they well believe, with their fellow citizens 
throughout the nation, the profoundest veneration for the 
memory of the late JOHN MARSHALL, chief justice 
of the United States—having united during his life in 
the universal sentiment of admiration of his great abili- 
ties, respect for his exalted public virtues, confidence in 
his wisdom, and gratitude for his services in so many 
honorable and important stations throughout his long and 
useful life, and especially in the high judicial office which 
he filled for more than thirty-four years—and knowing, 
from the closer intercourse with him better than any 
other community can know, the virtues that adorned his 
private character; the amiable simplicity of his manners; 
his unaffected modesty; his cheerful and happy temper; 
his habits of self-denial; his warm benevolence towards 
all men; his active beneficence and unbounded charity; 
not only prompt when sought, but ever seeking objects 
of kindness—feeling, therefore, that though this whole 
nation may join with them in equal veneration of the 
wise statesman, the just judge, and the blameless patriot, 
none can have felt such love for the man as they have 
felt, or can mourn her loss as they mourn it—and being 
desirous to erect some lasting monument of their senti- 
ments, 


Resolved, therefore, by the citizens of Richmond, now 
in general meeting assembled, That the common coun- 
cil be requested, in compliance with the unanimous wish 
of the whole people of this city, to cause a monument to 
be erected, at the expense of the city, over the remains 
of JOHN MARSHALL, in the publie burying ground, 
with a suitable inscription commemorative of his merits, | 
and their sense of them. | 

Resolved, further, That this meeting, sensible that 
their fleeting language and perishable acts are wholly 
inadequate to the merits of such a man, trust, as they 
may most confidently do, to history alone, to render due | 
honors to his memory, by a faithful and immortal record | 
of his wisdom, his virtues, and his services. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the chairman and secretary be re- 
quested to communieate the foregoing preamble and re- 
solutions to the family of the late chief justice Marsnatr; 
to express to them the deep sympathy of their fellow 
citizens in the bereavement they have sustained; and to 
request assent to the purpose of the first resolution. 
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Resolved, That, as a further testimonial of our sin- 
cere veneration for his memory, a faithful likeness of 
him be procured, to be executed by one of our most emi- 
nent artists, and that David Hoffman, Nathaniel Wil- 
liams, and Upton S. Heath, be a committee authorised 
to obtain such likeness. 

Resolved, That this meeting fully concur in the reso- 
lution of the Philadelphia bar, in respect to the erection 
of a monument to the memory of chief justice MarsnaL. 
—and will co-operate therein. 

Resolved, That the several editors of this city be re- 
spectiully requested to publish the foregoing proceedings. 

ELIAS GLENN, 
JOHN PURVIANCE, 
Upton S. Heata, Secretary. 


It may be well here to add the following from the 
New York Evening Post—happy to say that it is the 
only ‘*thing of the sort” that we have seen: 

*‘Judge Marshall was a man of very considerable talents 
and acquirements, and great amiableness of private cha- 
racter. His political doctrines, unfortunately, were of 
the ultra federal or aristocratic kind. He was one of 
those who, with Hamilton, distrusted the virtue and ine 
telligence of the people, and was in favor of a strong and 
vigorous general government, at the expense of the 
rights of the states and of the people. His judicial de- 
cisions of all questions involving political principles have 
been uniformly on the side of implied powers and a free 
coustruction of the constitution, and such also has been 
the uniform tendency of his writings. That he was sin- 
cere in these views, we do not express a doubt, nor that 
he truly loved his country; but that he has been all his 
life long, a stumbling block and impediment in the way 
of democratic principles no one can deny, and his situa- 
tion, therefore, at the head of an important tribunal, con- 
stituted in utter defiance of the very first principles of 
democracy, has always been to us, as we have efore 
frankly stated, an occasion of lively regret. That he is 
at length removed from that station IS A SOURCE OF 
SATISFACTION, while at the same time we trust we 
entertain a proper sentiment for the death of a good and 
exemplary man,” 3 


chairmen. 


—— 8 © Btn 
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Sheriff’s court, (New York) July 10. 
FROM THE SUN, 
Before the sheriff and a jury. 
George Smith vs. John Prendergrast.—On Friday, by virtue of 





The resolutions were seconded by Mr. Chapman John- 
son, and, on questions severally put, were adopted unani- 
mously. 

On motion of Mr. Stanard, the meeting then adjourn- 
ed. JOSEPH TATE, chairman. 

Wrynpaam Rosertson, Secretury. 


Ata meeting of the judges and members of the bar of 
the federal and state courts of this city, assembled at the 
court room in the masonic hall, Baltimore, on motion of 
Nathaniel Williams, district attorney of the United 
States, Elias Glenn, judge of the district court, was ap- 
pointed chairman, John Purviance, a judge of the sixth 
judicial district of Maryland, assistant chairman, and 
U.S. Heath, secretary. ; 

Whereupon the following resolutions, offered by David 
Hoffman, who preceded them by an appropriate and im- 
pressive address, were unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That the judges and members of the bar 
here assembled, feel with the deepest sensibility, the 

reat national bereavement sustained in the death of Joun 

ARSHALL, chief justice of the United States. 

Resolved, That the eminent probity, the great profes- 
sional learning, the clear judicial mind, and the dignified 
and courteous manner, which in a remarkable degree 
characterized the deceased during a period of nearly 
thirty-five years, since his appointment to the highest 


judicial station of the country, render him an illustrious 


example of emulation to present and future ages. 


Resolved, That to testify our profound respect for his 


exalied patriotism, private worth and judicial excellence, 


we will wear the usual badge of mourning for two 


months. 


a writ of inquiry, from chief justice Jones of the superior court, 
directed to the sheriff of the city and county of New York, an 
inquest was taken before the said sheriff and jury in the case of 
col. George Smith, a respectable builder, against John Prender- 
grazt, a butcher, for the recovery of damages, for a most wan- 
ton and cruel assault and battery committed on said Smith by 
said Prendergrast, on the 3d Avenue, on the 2d January last. 
The facts in brief, were as follows: Col. Smith, Mr. Joseph 
Brownwell, Thomas Hyatt, Thomas Walters, with Messrs. 
Palmer and Nafey and their wives, set out in their sleighs to 
go to Harlem for a ride; and on the 3d Avenue, between York- 
ville and Harlem, as Mr. Brownwell, who was in advance of 
the reset with his wife in the sleigh, was driving on the extreme 
right of the avenue, he was obliquely run into by the sleigh in 
which were John Prendergrast, Peter N. Messerole, William 
Bear, and William Simonson, by which collision the shafts of 
the sleigh of Prendergrast were broken and the horse ran away 
Mr. Brownwell stopping his horses and jumping out to aid 
them, they all rushed upon him with fhe fury of demons, beat 
him most unmercifully, and his wife clinging to him, was also 
beaten and had her veil torn off and lost. Colonel Smith and 
the others, with their wives, coming up in the other sleighs, and 
being called on by Brownwell to interpose for the pacification 
of the enraged assailants, was fallen upon, dreadfully beaten 
and bruised, thrown down, stamped upon with the heels of 
their boots in his face, had bis front teeth knocked loose, and 
was in danger of being murdered, they swearing they would 
kill him. In this infamous outrage, Bear and Prendergrast 
were the most conspicuous actors, and they were all tried and 
convicted at the court of sessions in March last. Bear was sent 
to the penitentiary for a year.—Prendergrast and Messerole, 
were fined twenty-five dollars each, and Simonson five dollars, 
This paltry punishment, bearing no proportion to the outrage, 
colonel Smith bronght a civil suit against Prendergrast, the 
only man of property amongst them; and the suit being con- 
ducted ex parte by Francis B. Cutting, esq. and the proper proof 
made to establish the foregoing facts, the jury found a verdict 
against Prendergrast of $2,500 damages, and 6 cents costs, a 
sum sufficiently large, it is hoped, to deter him from the com- 
mission of such outrages in future. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 

We present a more full account of the plan of Toluca 
for the perfection of a despotic government in Mexico. 
It seems to have been adopted by several other states, 
and rendered probable that it will be accepted by all— 
and all persons will be condemned as traitors and apos- 
tates who do not shout hosannahs to the **glory” of the 
new master of the country. That it has been devised in 
caucus, and is approved by general Santa Anna and his 
adherent military board, there is little reason to doubt— 
for it has all the method of the ‘‘toadies” that are to sur- 
round and support the throne of the ‘‘supreme chief,” the 
‘invincible’? and the ‘‘glorious’’ general. It forms a 
consolidated government, and has for its chief agent the 
strongest tie that knaves have contrived to sustain them- 
selves—an exclusive religious establishment; the supreme 
curse of mankind—enslaving and bringing into captivity 
both the bodies and souls of men: and there is no hope 
of extrication, unless in a revolution more bloody than 
any that has yet happened in that distracted and afflicted 
country—which has been a field of blood from the be- 
ginning of the republic, through her generals and priests; 
an unholy alliance between the sword and the cross. It 
would have been well for Mexico had she remained 
obedient to the parent country—Spain. Under the reign 
of the viceroys, the people had, at least, peace and sate- 
ty, and were prosperous; and many of them intelligent 
and an honor to their kind, But nearly all the latter have 
been killed off, and Mexico is a vast dominion of igno- 
rance and crime. The ‘‘il/ustrious savior of his country” 
will give to his countrymen ‘‘glory enough” in obeying 
his decrees! 

We have long seen the approaches to this dastardly 
movement, thata military and ghostly despotism may be 
established; and, if in its consummation, it shall become 
a beacon to others, the work, so repugnant to the spirit 
of the age, may not be altogether lost. 


“Exposition and plan of the city of Toluca, for the purpose 
of establishing in the nation, a popular, representative and cen- 
tral system.’? 

The city of Toluca—like the whole republic—is aware from 
long and severe experience of more than 10 years, that the con- 
tinnance, the repetitions and the weight of all pabiic evils have 
been caused by a vicious system of social organization—re- 
membering that the nation adopted it seduced by a desire to 
imitate the political government of the United States of the 
north, being then unable to comprehend the relations of that 
system, and to reflect on our own differing customs, elements 
of society and incipient state of civilization; and not foreseeing 
the unhappy consequences necessarily produced by the violent 
divisions in the heterogeneous parts of one mass which nature 
had made homogeneous and compact. Feeling therefore the 
pressing and imperious necessity of now terminating and here- 
after preventing the abuses which have frequently been made 
of power by the authorities of the different states—using it for- 
merly and at present in several of them to the prejudice of the 

eople, with whose happiness—(the prime object of all social 

nstitutions)—they had been intrusted, but which they sacri- 
ficed to their own private interests or to disgraceful passions: 
Convinced also that it is indispensably necessary to adopt a 
mode of government more consistent with the establishment ef 
an administration, so economical as to repair the property, de- 
cay and ruin to which the profession and complexities of the 
present system has reduced the country; and so strong as to ex- 
tricate it from opprobious and oppressive bankruptcy, to supply 
our internal wants, and restore and consolidate our impaired 
credit. Opposed also to tyrannical and absolute power, whe- 
ther exercised by one or more persons or by the unbiassed mul- 
titute; tired of enduring peer heavy and barbarous op- 
pression, sometimes dréadful and bloody anarchy, desirous at 
length to see perpetually and irrevocably secured the peaceful 
enjoyment of a moderate, rational) and constitutional freedom, 
and of the other social rights which have hitherto been merely 
nominal and basely violated: And believing that af auspicious 
opportunity has now occurred of acquiring those invaluable 
blessings, when the nation has been restored to tranquillity 
through the wisdom and patriotism of the representatives of the 
people—assisted by the efficient endeavors, the powerful co- 
operation and firm support of the illustrious saviour of the couwn- 
try, THE INVINCIBLE general Santa Anna; a period that leaves 
no doubt of the happy issue of so glorious an undertaking: And 
that this glorious event may be obtained without dissentions, 
revolts and exposing the property of any citizen to alienation 
and abuse, but rather prudently conciliating all and paying pro. 
per respect and attention to the rights acquired under the pre- 
sent government. 

Therefore all the public officers of Toluca decree: 

Ist. That conforming her desires with those of the nation, 
manifested in an unequivocal manner, the form of government 

most consistent with the happiness of the people is that ofa 
popular, representative, central system. 


2d. That the constitution to be established must be based on 
the acknowledgement exclusively of the C. A. R. religion; 0, 
the independence of the nation as regards its actual territory: 
on the division of the powers of government; and on the free. 
dom of the press. 

3d. ‘That on account of the heroic sacrifices and noble exer. 
tions so generously made in favor of the freedom of the country 
by the illustrious and excellent D. Antonio Lopez DE San7, 
Anna, he shall continue to be recognized as president and sy. 
PREME CHIEF Of the nation; and protector of its votes freely ex- 
pressed. 

4th. That for the maintenance of public order, and till the 
central constitution shall be devised, the actual authorities 
shall continue to exercise their functions, being subject to the 
existing laws to maintain publie peace and individual righjs;: 
and that none shall be deprived of office, except those who op- 
pose the present project! 

5th. That to prevent disturbance, and to secure the free ma- 
nifestation of the public will, the supreme government of the 
republic sball be respectfully requested to adopt measures ne- 
cessary to enforee this plan. 

6th. That to avoid all difficulties which might retard the 
adoption of prompt and effective measures to secure an object 
so important, the votes by which—in the plan of Cnernavaca 
and other late electoral decrees—the actual representatives are 
authorised to introduce changes even in the form of govery- 
ment, if found—as now they appear—necessary and urgent; and 
that all indispensable powers be accorded to the said represen- 
tatives that may be required. 

7th. That copies of this plan, with the preamble, shall be 
transmitted to the supreme authorities of the nation and of the 
state; that each in his sphere of authority may adopt the most 
proper measures for uniting On the present plan. 

Toluca, 29th May, 1835. 


The following account of the proceedings of Santa 
Anna, is a foretaste of those that are to come. 

A correspondent of the Courier & Enquirer writes from Vera 
Cruz, under date of the 22d ult. 

The excesses committed by the victor Santa Anna and his 
troops in Zacatecas and vicinity, are without paraliel in the 
history of civilized nations. It appears that all strangers were 
exposed to their diabolical rage; the only American in the place 
was basely assassinated in presence of his wife, who was afier- 
wards stabbed to the heart, stripped of her clothing and thrown 
exposed into the street. The English residents at the mines 
were robbed, their property wantonly destroyed, and some 
murdered and all menaced with extermination. The English 
minister has made a peremptory demand for indemnity to his 
majesty’s subjects, for the injuries done to their property, 
which they will doubtlecs obtain. We have no minister at this 
court to make a similar demand for the injuries done our eiti- 
zens, and if made by our late charge des affaires, it would 
doubtless be unavailing, as in all previous ones. The impro- 
priety with which the authorities of this country have outraged 
both the persons and property of our citizens, renders them pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to future abuse from the authorities during 
their civil commotions, of which the country has been abun- 
dantly prolific for the last ten years. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE—NEW YORK. 

The American Institute of the city of New York hereby offer 
the premium of one hundred dollars in money or a gold medal! 
of this value, at the option of the successful competitor, for the 
best treatise on the causes of explosion or danger in the nse of 
STEAM BOILERS in factories, or in steamboats, or rail roads, 
with a descriptive demonstration of the best means of preven- 
tion, whether original in the author or known and used in any 
country. 

The trustees reserve to themselves the right of dividing this 
premium between the authors of the two best essays and de- 
monstrations, if no one be completely satisfactorily in all res- 

ects. 
, Experienced and scientific judges will be employed to pass 
judgment on these productions, and as a collection of facts and 
circumstances respecting explosions of steam boilers is desira- 
ble, the length of the treatise is unrestricted. 

The successful productions will become the property of the 
Institute and subject to their disposal. 

The author’s signature must be written in sealed packets at- 
tached to the essays, and none will be opened without permis- 
sion of the respective authors but those attaehed to the success- 
ful treatise. 

Every treatise to be sealed up and addressed to the trustees 
and left at the rooms of the institute, 41 Courtlandt street, on or 
before the seventh day of October next. 

Unsuccessful essays will be returned to their authors unless 
thev permit such to remain in the library of the Institute. 

The editors of all papers willing to favor the object of this 
notice are requested to publish the same as a contribution on 
their part towards its attainment. 

By order of the trustees. 
T. B. WAKEMAN, superintending agent 
of the American Institute, 41 Courtlandt street, New York. 


To inventors and patentees. There is no class of men who 





have contributed more than the inventors of labor-saving ma- 
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chines to increase and to bring to the reach of all classes of 
mankind the necessaries and conveniences of life. It is pro- 
verbial at the same time that little or no advantage accrues to 
them from their inventions. A committee was appointed by 
the American Institute to report the cause. Their examina- 
tions brought them to the conclusion that it is owing more to a 
want of an accurate knowledge of the existing patent laws than 
to any imperfection in those laws. Ina large proportion of the 
cases taken into consideration by the committee the specifica- 
tions were found defective. 

The committee also found that large amounts have been 

aid every year to the patent office by men who can little af- 
ford the expenditure, for supposed new inventions or for such 
as are altogether useless. Provision, therefore, has been made 
by the American Institute for affording such gratuitous diree- 
tions and instructions to inventors and their assignees for se- 
curing their rights as the existing laws require, and for discri- 
minating, as far as practicable, between inventions that are 
new and of value, and those which are useless. Those who 
wish to avail themselves of this assistance are invited to call at 
the library of the American Institute, No. 41 Courilandt street, 
city of New York 

The above notice is in conformity to a resolution of the In- 
stitute of the 2d of July, 1835. 

T. B. WAKEMAN, superintending agent. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

1. The duties of postmaster general are prescribed by 
law. 

2, A journal will be kept in which his official acts will 
be entered. 

3. Extracts from this journal, containing such infor- 
mation as may be useful or interesting to the public, will 
be published from time to time. 

4. All draits for the payment of money will be drawn 
by the postmaster general. 

5. He will fromm time to time prescribe rules and re- 
gulations which will govern the administration of the 
department, in subordination to the constitution and 
laws. 

6. No regulations prescribed by him will be construed 
to have any retrospective effect. 

7. No special decision given by him on any account, 
will be construed as a precedent authorising the allow- 
ance of any other similar account. 

8. No usage will be introduced or regarded in the set- 
tlement of accounts, or other business of the department, 
which is not founded on express law or lawful regula- 
tion. 

THE ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

9. The duties of assistant postmaster general will be 
purely ministerial. 

10. In reference to their duties, the United States and 
territories will be divided into two divisions. 

11. The southern division will be composed of the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Lllinois, 
and Missouri, and will be under the superintendence of 
the senior assistant. 

12. The northern division will be composed of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, 
and will be under the superintendence of the junior 
assistant. , 

Pe The assistants will each designate a principal 
clerk. 

14, They will, in their respective divisions, receive 
all yf ye for changes in post offices and postmas- 
ters, for the establishment of new post offices, and the 
appointment cf new postmasters, prepare each case for 
the decision of the postmaster general, and see that each 
postmaster gives adequate bonds according to law, and 
renew them as oceasion may require. 

15. They will wateh over the manner in which post- 
masters, in their respective divisions, perform their offi- 
cial duties, investigate eomplaints against them, and 
guard against abuses of the franking privilege, and the 
articles sent by mail. 

16. They will arrange all mail routes in the respective 
divisions, prepare advertisements for mail contracts, 
compare and analyze the several bids, submit them to 
the postmaster general for decision, cause the contracts 
to be executed, receive and prepare for submission all 
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applications for changes of mail routes, for an extension 
or curtailment of service, and changes in compensation of 
contractors. 

17. ‘They will watch over the manner in which con- 
tractors perform their contracts, cause reports of their 
delinquencies to be made to the department, require ex- 
planations, and when the evidence shall be complete, 
submit the cases to the postmaster general for his deci- 
sions. 

18. All bonds of postmasters, and abstracts of all mail 
contracts, will be sent to the accountant, when they are 
returned executed. 

19. ‘The duplicate contracts, and the proposals, will 
be lodged in the office of the comptroller of the treasury 
within ninety days after the contracts are made; and at 
the end of each month, a report of all additional servi- 
ces, and the compensation allowed therefor, will be made 
to the said comptroller. 

20. Once in each week, each assistant will make re- 
port to the pustmaster general, of all acts done and en- 
tered upon his books, in refereuce to post offices or 
postmasters, contractors, contracts or fines, which can 
originate a new account or effect an old one; which re- 
port shall be compared with the journal of the postmas- 
ter general, by the chief clerk, and if found correct, be 
so certified and sent to the accountant. 

21. All information received by them, effecting any 
account, will be immediately communicated to the ec- 
countant. 

22. After closing all accounts up to Ist July, 1835, the 
duties of assistants will be confined exclusively to post 
offices and postmasters, contracts and contractors; it 
being the chief object of this arrangement to obtain a 
systematic, rigid, and unceasing supervision over those 
agents of the department, in the performance of their 
several duties. 

DIVISION OF ACCOUNTS. 

23. The accountant of the post office department will 
superintend the condition and settlement of all accounts, 
and the collection of balances due. 

24. He will cause the books of accounts in eurrent use, 
to be closed as soon as the pecuniary transactions of the 
department prior to July 1st, 1835, can be brought upon 
them, and the balances struck. 

25. He will cause these balances to be adjusted with all 
possible expedition. 

26. He will open a.new set of books, upon which will 
be brought the income and expenditures of the depart- 
ment, from and after the 30th June, 1835. 

27. Arrearages which may be paid out of the revenue 
subsequently accruing, will be reported by the account- 
ant paid by drafts drawn by the postmaster general, and 
charged to a general accountant, entitled ‘‘arrearages,” 
and all overpayments previously made so far as they be- 
come available in discharging claims of a subsequent 
date, will be credited to the same account. 

28. The accounts of the department will be so kept as 
to exhibit the entire revenue of the department from each 
source of income quarterly, and the entire disbursements 
for each object of expenditure. 

29. Postmasters’ accounts will be closed quarterly by 
payments to contractors, deposites in banks or otherwise, 
us the postmaster general may direct. 

30. The accounts of contractors will be closed quarter- 
ly, by payments from postmasters, aud by drafts on dé= 
posite banks. 

31. When a contractor has completed the collections 
he may be required to make from postmasters, and his 
receipts are received in the department, the accountant 
will report the condition of his account to the postmaster 
general. If any thing be due to him, a draft in his favor 
shall be issued, which, after having been registered by 
the chief clerk, shall be transmitted to the accountant, 
who will charge and forward it to the contractor. 

$2. The deposite banks will be instructed to pay no 
drafts, (other than those drawn by the treasurer, to close 
accounts up to Ist July, 1835), which are not drawn by 
the postmaster general, and certified as being charged by 
the accountant. 

38. Incidental accounts, other than such as appear in 
the quarterly accounts of postmasters, will be settled and 
reported by the accountants in the same manner as contrac- 
tors’ accounts. 
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$4. The accounts of postmasters who may be creditors 
to the department, will be reported and paid in like man- 
ner. : 

35. Contingent accounts will be allowed by the account- 
ant, and all the checks drawn for their payment will bear 
his approval on their face, and none other will be paid by 
the bank. 

36. ‘The basis of all accounts will be found in the bonds 
of postmasters, the abstracts of contracts of mail contrac- 
tors and others, the reports from the ministerial divisions, 
the authorised agreements and acts of the chief clerk and 
superintendent of the building, the regulations of the post- 
master general, and his special decision, all which will 
constitute the accountants guide, 

57. As often as required, the accountant will lay before 
the postmaster general the condition of the bank accounts, 
and the amount of drafts on each bank; which may be out- 
standing and unpaid. © 

38. ‘The solicitor’s office will constitute a portion of the 
aceountant’s division, and be subject to his supervision 
and control. 

$9. Itisthe object of this arrangement to separate the 
business of settling accounts from the ministerial duties of 
the department entirely, and this object will be kept stea- 
dily in view in the construction of every order and regula- 
tion of the postmaster general. 

MISCELLANEOUS DIVISION. 

40. Mail depredations, the duties appertaining to dead 
letters, the delineation of maps, the transmission of 
blanks and of mail locks and keys, the messengers, the 
superintendent of the building, and such other persons as 
may be appointed or employed to render any service not 
falling within either of the foregoing divisions, will be 
embraced in the miscellaneous division, and be under the 
a ae ae of the chief clerk. 

1. All agents employed to investigate mail depreda- 
tions will be under his direetion; but they will also obey 
any instructions which may be given them by the assist- 
ants, which have reference to the business of their re- 
spective divisions, 

42. He will, with the approval of the postmaster ge- 
neral, make all contracts for mail bags, mail locks and 
keys, the printing of blanks; and for furnishing any other 
article, or rendering any service which properly belongs 
to incidental expenses, and will send the contracts, or an 
abstract of them and every agreement from which an ac- 
count may originate, to the accountant. 

43. The superintendent of the building will, under 
the direction of the chief clerk, make all purchases of 
stationary, office furniture, and every other article for 
the use of the general post office, properly chargeable to 
the contingent appropriation and will employ all guards 
and workmen, and superintend them, together with all 
repairs to the buildings, fences and grounds. 

44. The heads of the several divisions will inform the 
superintendent from time to time, of all furniture, blanks, 
blank books, or other articles needed in their respective 
divisions. 

45. The superintendent will receipt for all articles 
poreneers, and certify to all services rendered chargea- 

le to contingent; and without this receipt or certificate 
no bill will be allowed or paid. 

46. The superintendent will hand over to the chief 

essenger all the stationary purchased, and charge it to 

im in a book. 

47. The chief messenger will charge in a book the 
amounts of stationary delivered by him from time to time 
for the use of the postmaster general, the hexds of divi- 
sions, and each clerk, or other person in the service of 
the department, and quarterly report the amounts receiy- 
ed by each to the postmaster general. 

48. No perquisites will be allowed to any one in the 
service of the department. All furniture, waste paper 


and every thing else of value, not useful or used in the 


service of the ¢ ontoesyr as well as every other refuse 
article will be deli 


ivered to the superintendent, who will, 
if it cannot be made useful, exchange it for other articles 


that are so, or cause it to be sold and the money deposited 
to the credit of the department. 


49. The chief clerk will continue to sign as treasurer, 
all drafts upon postmasters and banks necessary to close 
the business of the department up to the Ist July, 1835; 
provided they do not produce an entry on the new books, 
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and with the completion of this service, the fu 
treasurer will cease. 
General regulations. 

50. The heads of divisions will study to simplify and 
systematize the business of their respective divisions, so 
ad to perform it with as few elerks and as little expense 
as possible. ‘To this end they will, from time to time, 
suggest to the postmaster general such ehanges as may 
appear to them to be useful. ; 

51. Punetual attendance to their proper stations wil! 
be expected from all in the service of the department, 
during office hours, and at other hours when requested, 

52. If any clerk or messenger desire to be absent dur- 
ing office hours, he will obtain leave from the head of his 
division, 

.53. Persons in public employment cannot be too seru- 
pulous in refraining from the use of public property for 
their own benefit or emolument. The postmaster gene- 
ral would look upon the appropriation of the furniture or 
stationary of the department to the private use of clerks, 
messengers or their families or its sale for their own 
private emolument, asa breach of morality and law not 
to be tolerated. 

54. It is the duty of allin the service of the depart- 
ment to see that others regard the post office law as well 
as themselves. The postmaster general will expect them 
to report all breeehes of those laws which may come to 
their knowledge; and he will regard as an unpardonable 
offence in any one of them, not possessing the franking 
privilege, to ask or accept a frank from any one, to cover 
his private correspondence. 

55. No officer, clerk or agent of the general post of- 
fice, will receive any present of value or any pecuniary 
favor from any contractor or other person having busi- 
ness with the department; and when travelling on mail 
lines they will insist on paying their stage, rail road and 
steamboat fare like other citizens. Future disregard of 
these injunctions will not be overlooked. 


56. All regulations incompatible with the foregoing 
are rescinded. 


nelions of 


The postmaster general looks to all those under his 
direction and control for a cheerful and vigorous co-ope- 
ration in the management of the business of the depart- 
ment, by which they will not only render an essential 
service to their country, but assuredly promote their own 
happiness, and extend their individual reputation. ft 
will give him pleasure, and it is his fixed purpose, to ad- 
vance, as occasion may offer, all such as by their indus- 
try, fidelity and correct deportment, may give character 
to the department, and enable him to discharge honora- 
bly the important duties with which he is intrusted. 

The organization will take effect, and these regula- 
tions will be enforced, from this date. 


AMOS KENDALI. 
Post office department, 7th July, 1835. 
MF Beer 
PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS. 
To the friends of governor Wo uF. 
Washington, July 2, 1835. ; 

GENTLEMEN—I had the honor to receive by this morning’* 
mail, your invitation on behalf of the democratic citizens of the 
first and second congressional districts of your state, friendly 
to the re-election of George Wolf. Thanking you for this 
mark of attention, I have to request that you will convey to 
my democratic friends, the expression of my sincere regret, 
that it will not be in my power to unite with them on the in- 
teresting occasion which calls them together, I beg leave, 
however, to annex a sentiment, which may not be unexpected 
from me, and which I trust will be acceptable to all the com- 
pany. lam very respecifully, your obedient servant, 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
Messrs. John Thompson and others, committee. 


The people of Pennsylvania—The decision and firmness with 
which they upheld their patriotic governor, in the recent con- 
test with the bank of the United States, have given them new 
claims to the admiration and respect of their republican bre- 
thren throughout the union. 

To the Muhlenhergers. 
Washineton, July ist 1835. 

GENTLEMEN: I regret that it will be out of my power to ac- 
cept of the invitation with which you have honored me on he- 
hall of the democratic citizens of the 2d congressional district 
to unite with them in the celebration of the next 4th of July. 

In compliance with your request I annex a sentiment which 
I trust will be acceptable to my fellow citizens who will be as8- 
sembled on that occasion; and have the honor to be very Te 
epectfully your obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON. 


ouw-— 
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The republican and democratic principles of our government— 
Their preservation had led us to an unexampled prosperity— 
their destruction would be followed by public dishonor and 
private distress. They can only be preserved by the union and 
harmony of their “true friends,” ' 

A letter from Harrisburgh, dated July 8, published in 
the ‘Sentinel’ says— 

«{ have delayed writing until [ should be able to give some 
jnformation upen which you might place confide nee. I knew 
it was not fairly to be ascertained untl after the 4th of July— 
especially in reference to the fraction of the party which sup- 
ports Mr. Muhlenberg. The celebration of this day so far as 
has been ascertained throughout the state, lias resulted in the 
most effectual show of strength on the part of the friends of 
gov. Wolf, and an exposition of the weakness of the friends of 
the Lewistown convention, No more positive proof of ‘who 
js the strongest”? could be desired. ‘The friends of Mr. Mudlen- 
berg now say “we hope he will decline.?? Many of his warmest 
frieuds see their error, and take all opportunities of retracting 
former expressions derogatory to governor Wrolf’s adumiunistra- 
tion. This shows at least how the wind sets. 


the city and county of Philadelphia, and the accompanying 
toast, which to our apprehension seems to indieate a very fa- 
vorable state of feeling in the mind of the old hero towards this 
candidate for the office of governor. If we should be correct in 
our notion, that general Jackson is a Wolf man, the party sup- 
port must of course be given to Mr. Wolf. The general is not 
a man to be thwarted by the wishes of bis followers, He has 
given the word of command in the United States too long to be 
met with diobedience now. He is the only man since the 
downfall of Napoleon, who can say “‘do this” and it is done. 
We were always under the impression that the Muhlenbergers 
were the real out aud outers of the Jackson party, and had fal- 
len into the Common error that the preference was given to that 
party by the Baluumore convention. No convention nor any 
other power in this country, however, may safely resist the fiat 
of the man born to command. As supporters of Ritner for go- 
vernor, we have nouglit to do with the quarrels of the enemy, 
and cannot object-to the head of the parties preferring one sub- 
ordinate to another. We think, however, that there are men 
in the Mublenberg ranks, who will not be dictated to by king or 
kaiser, and who will refuse to perform the behests of the chief 





‘General Jackson’s letter to the democrats in Philadelphia, has 
exercised a wonderful and decided influence in favor of governor | 
Wolf in the country. ‘The old fellows, who have supported | 
general Jackson for the last twelve years, say they will stand by | 


when they conflict with their own hopes and interests. These 
we shall see adhering to their own candidate, and gen. Jackson 
may Jearn from their Course how much more important is the 
question, who shall be governor than who shall be president. 


any thing he says, and that in no event wiil they desert hia or his | If in consequence of orders from bead quarters it should become 


friends! ‘THE TOAST IS THE VERY THING. 


The Muhlenbergers 


apparent to this portion of the party that their candidate cannot 


at their celebration in this place lavished their abuse on our | be elected, we bave no doubt they will fall into the Ritner ranks, 
Irish naturalized citizens! I should think that would not greatly | f@ther than to submit to a dictation which will be regarded as 


advance their cause! 
* York and Adams are said to be righting themselves rapidly— | 
indeed the news since the 4th is of the most cheering descrip- 
tion, and our friends are in the greatest glee.”’ 
But the **Pennsylvanian” of the 15th inst. says— 


“Wolfand Ritner are both regarded, and wiih truth, by the | 


people of Pennsylvania as being tainted with bankisin; Ritner 
asthe open and avowed advocate of the United States bank 
and its conduct, and George Wolf as the decided friend of that 
jnstitulion, attempting under the goading of an insatiate love of 
office, to conceal his hostility to ihe principles of the yeomanry 
ofthe state. The two men differ only in the qualities of bold- 
ness and candor; in the main point they are alike, and will 
both be rejected on that score, When the hour of trial comes.”? 
* hed : « * 7 * * 


“Notwithstanding the fact that the charge of bankism has 
been proved upon George Wolf, over and over again, his friends, 
taking Counsel Ouly from despair, are endeavoring at this late 
hour to press him as an anti-bank candidate for the suffrages 
ofdemoecracy. Like drowning men, they grasp at any thing 
which holds out the remotest chance of safety, and we will not 
be surprised if on the eve of October, should they be able to 
remain in the field so long, they should add the ery of reform 
to their list, though Wolf is as much opposed to that salutary 
teasure, as he is friendly to the perpetuation of the monster 
bank. 

“To jog their memories on the subject of his excellency, our 
worthy governor’s tenets, we republish the proofs theretofore 
brought forward to establish the fact of his opposition to the 
democratic principles upon which the political struggles of 
1832 and 1834 were based, and upon which the people of Penn- 
sylvania achieved such memorable triumphs. 

“After the veto, and afler the election, which turned upon 
that instrument, in which George Wolf was saved from the 
fects of his own unpopularity, by the merits of another, he 
formally put forth the following precious doctrines in relation 
to the bank, in his message to the legislature: 

‘Tt would be a subject of regret, if a too strict adherence to a 
literal construction of the constitution, in regard to the powers 
conferred upon congress by that instrument, to establish such 
an institution, or a too critical analysis of its expediency ina 
moral or political point of view, or the imprudent, intemperate 
and impetuous zeal of its friends, and those intrusted with its 
fcovernment and the management and direction of its affairs, 
should have the effect to prevent a renewal of its charter, sufli- 
Cleatly restricted, checked and guarded, and thus unsettle that 
Which has heretofore been considered as the settled and estab- 
lished policy of the country.’ 

“Nota particle of these latitudinarian and anti-democratic 
opinions, has ever been retracted. The message of February, 
1834, has been relied on to prove a change, but it contains no 
such evidence, on which point senator McKean, the originator 
of the caucus, and the bosom friend and associate of George 
Wolf, is sufficiently explicit. : 

“On the 25th of April, 1834, McKean, while speaking of that 
message, declared in his seat in the senate, that ‘governor 
Wolf was then and is now in favor of a national bank, and he 
believes the fiscal concerns of the government cannot get along 
without it.? 

“And again, some days afterwards, he said that it was a mat- 
terof his own knowledge that Scovernor Wolf's opinions as to 
the ulility and necessity of a national hank had not changed.’ 

“These extracts are sufficiently satisfactory, and establish 
the bankism of George Wolf beyond a doubt, for 1 is himself 
aad his confidential friend who epeak.”? 


From the Berks and Schuylkill Journal. 


We publish to day the letter addressed by general Jackson to 
the committee of the Wolf party celebrating the 4th of July in 


unwarranted and degrading. 


| We shall see the result. } 
ee EY Steere 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION. 

After a session of litthe more than five weeks, this body tet» 
ininated its labors on Saturday morning last, in the utmost har- 
mony, and with the most perfect good feeling existing towards 
, each other, on the part of the members. The closing scene, 
\the particulars of which appear in another column, was not 
only interesting, but deeply impressive. On his descending 
| from the chair, every member took an affectionate leave of the 

venerable president, under a firm persuasion that most of them 
would never see him again. 

We shall as rapidly as our limits will permit, bring up the 
debate in the RecistTer, after which it will be published in a 
neat volume for preservation, should the demand for the work 
warrant the undertaking. 

As we cannot this week publish the amended constitution, 
|} we subjoin a synopsis of the doings of the convention: 
| 1. Equalizing representation in both houses. 2. Changing 
| the sessions of the legislature from annual to biennial. 3. Tak- 
| ing the election of governor from the legislature, and giving it 
} 10 the people, and making it biennial instead of annual. 4, 
Altering the term of office of the attorney general from con- 
tinuanece during good behaviour, to four years. 5. Excluding 
borough members in tuture. 6. Abolishing the right of free 
persons of color to vote. 7. Requising the general assembly 
in the election of all officers, to vote viva voce. 8. Amending 
the 32d article of the old constitution so as to admit Roman 
Catholics to a participation in the offices of the state go- 
vernment. 9. Providing for the fature amendments of the con- 
stitution. 10. Providing a mode for the 
judges and other officers. 
judges, for mental or physical disability. 
unnecessary private legislation. 

These amendments are to be submitted to the people for their 
ratification or rejection, on the 24d Monday in November next, 

[ Register. 





12. Providing against 


CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
In convention, begun at the city of Detroit, on the second 


Monday of May, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty five: 


the act of congress of the llth of January, 1805, in conformity 


form ourselves into a free and independant state, by the style 


ARTICLE I. 
1. All political power is inherent to the people. 





it. 


privileges. 





impeachment of 
11. Providing for the removal of 


We, the people of the territory of Michigan, as established by 


to the Sth article of the ordinance providing for the government 
of the territory of the United States north west of the river 
Ohio, believing that the time has arrived when our present 
political condition ought to cease. and the right of self govern- 
ment be asserted; and availing ourselves of that provision of 
the aforesaid ordinance of the congress of the United States 
of the 13th day of July, 1787, and the acts of congress passed 
in accordance therewith, which entitles us to admission into 
the union, upon a condition which has been fulfilled, do, by 
our delegations in convention assembled, mutually agree to 


and tithe of **the state of Michigan,’? and do ordain and estab- 
lish the following constitution for the government of the same: 


2. Government is instituted for the protection, security and 
benefit of the people; and they have the right at all times to 
alter or reform the same, and to abolish one form of govern- 
ment and establish another whenever the general good requires 


3. No man or set of men are entitled to exclusive or separate 


4. Every pereon has a right to worship Almighty God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience; and no person 
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can of right be compelled to attend, erect or support, against his 
will, any place of religious worship, or pay any tythes, taxes 
or Other rates for the support of any minister of the gospel or 
teacher of religion. 

5. No money shall be drawn from the treasury for the benefit 
of religious societies, or theological or religious seminaries. 

6. ‘The civil and political rights, privileges, and capacities of 
no individual shall be diminished or enlarged, on account of 
his opinions or belief concerning matters of religion. 

7. Every person may freely speak, write and publish his sen- 
timents on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that 
7ight; and no law should be passed to restrain or abridge the 
liberty of speech or of the press. In all prosecutions or indict- 
ments. for libels, the truth may be given in evidence to the 
jury; and if it shall appear to the jury, that the matter charged 
as libellous is true, and was published with good motives and 
for justifiable ends, the party shall be acquitted: and the jury 
shail have the right to determine the law and the fact. 

8. The person, houses, papers and possessions of every in- 
dividual, sliall be secure from unreasonable searches and sei- 
zures; and no warrant to search any place, or to seize any per- 
s0n Or things, shall issue without describing them, por without 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation. 

9. The right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate. 

10. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shal! have the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the 
vicinage; to be confronted with the witiresses against him; to 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; 
to have the assistance of counsel for his defence, and in all 
civil cases in which personal liberty may be involved, the trial 
by jury shall not be refused. 

11. No person shall be held to answer for a criminal offence, 
unless on the presentment or indictment of a grand jury, ex- 
ceptin cases of impeachment, er in cases cognizable by jus- 
tices of the peace, or arising in the army or niilitia when in 
actual service in time of war or public danger. 

12. No person for the same offence shall be twice put in jeo- 
pardy of punishment; all persons shall, before conviction, be 
bailable by sufficient sureties, except for capital offences, when 
the proof is evident or the presumption great; and the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when, in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it. 

13. Every person has a right to bear arms for the defence of 
himself and the state. 

14. The military shall,in all cases and at all times, be in 
strict subordination to the civil power. 

15. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner prescribed by law. 

16. Treason against the state shall consist only in levying 
war against it, or in adhering to its enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort; no person shall be convicted of treason, unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same Overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

17. No bill of attainder, expost facto law, or law impairing 
the obligation of contracts shall be passed. 

18. Excessive bail shall not be required; excessive fines shall 
not be imposed; and cruel and unjust punishments shall not be 
inflicted. 

19. The property of no person shall be taken for public use, 
without just compensation therefor. 

20. The people shall have the right freely to assemble to- 
gether, to consult for the common good, to instruct their re. 
presentatives, and to petition the legislature for redress of griev- 
ances. 

21. All acts of the legislature contrary to this or any other 
article of this constitution shall be void. 

ARTICLE Il. 
Electors. 

1. In all elections, every white male citizen above the age of 
twenty-one years, having resided in the state six months next 
preceding any election, shall be entitled to vote at such elec- 
tion; and every white male inhabitaut of the age aforesaid, who 
may be a resident of this state at the time of the signing of this 
constitution, shall have the right of voting as aforesaid; but no 
such citizen or inhabitant shall be entitled to vote, except in 
the district, county or township in which he shall actually re- 
side at the time of such election. 

2. All votes shall be given by ballot, except for such town- 
ship officers as may, by law, be directed to be otherwise chosen. 

3. Electors shall, in all cases, except treason, felony or 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their at- 
tendence at elections, and in going to and returning from the 
same. 

4. No elector shall be obliged to do militia duty on the days 
of election, except in time of war or public danger. 

5. No person shall be deemed to have lost his residence in 
this state by reason of his absence on business of the United 
States, or of this state. 

6. No soldier, seaman or marine, in the army or navy of the 
United States, shall be deemed a resident of this state in con- 
sequence of being stationed in any military or naval place 
within the same. 

ARTICLE IIT. 
Division of the powers of government. 

1. The powers of the government shall be divided into three 
distinct departments; the legislative, the executive and the judi. 
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cial; and one department shall never exercise the powers of 


another, except in such cases aS are expressly provided for jy | 


this constitution, 
ARTICLE Iv. 
Legislative department. 


1, The legislative power stall be vested in a senate and 


house of representatives. 

2. The number of the members of the house of representa. 
lives, shall never be less than forty-eight, nor more than one 
hundred: and the senate shall, at all times, equal in number 
one-third of the house of representatives, as nearly as may be, 

3. ‘The legisiature shall provide by law for an enumeration 
of the inhabitants of this state in the years 1837 and 1845, ang 
every ten years alter the said last mentioned time; and at they 
first session after each enumeration so made as aforesaid, ay) 
also afier each enumeration made by the authority of the U, 
States, the legislature shall apportion anew the representatives 
and senators among the several counties and districts, accord. 
ing to the number of white inhabitants. 

4. The representatives shall be chosen annually on the firs, 
Monday of November and on the following day, by the elec. 
tors of the several counties or districts into Which the state 
shal! be divided for that purpose. Each organized county 
shall be entitled to at least One representative; but no county 
hereafter organized shall be entitled to a separate representa. 
tive, until it shall have attained a population equal to the ratio 
of representation hereafter established. 

5. The senators shall be chosen for two years, at the same 
time and in the same manner as the representatives are re. 
quired to be chosen. At the first session of the legislature 
under this constitution, they shall be divided by lot from their 
respective districts, as nearly as may be, inio two equal Classes; 
the seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated a, 
the expiration of the first year, and of the second class at the 
expiration of the second year; sv that one half thereof, as near. 
ly as may be, shall be chosen annually thereafter. 

6. The state shall be divided, at each new apportionment, 
into a number of not less than four, nor more than eight sena. 
torial districts, to be always composed of contiguous territory, 
so that each district shall elect an equal number of senators 
annually, as nearly as may be; and no county shall be divided 
in the formation of such districts. 

7. Senators and representatives shall be citizens of the U, 
States, and be qualified electors in the respective counties and 
districts which they represent; and a removal from their re- 
spective counties or districts shall be deemed a vacation of their 
seats. 

8. No person holding any office under the United States, or 
this state, officers of the militia, justices of the peace, asso- 
ciate judges of the circuit and county courts, and postmasters 
excepted, shall be eligible to either house of the legislature. 

9. Senators and representatives shall, in all cases except 
treason, felony or breach of the peace, be privileged from ar- 
rest, nor shall they be subject to any civil process, during the 
session of the legislature, nor for fifteen days next before the 
commencement and after the termination of each session. 


10. A majority of each house shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; buta smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and 
may compel the attendance of absent members, in such man- 
ner and under such penalties as each house may provide. Each 
house shall choose its own officers. 


11. Each house shall determine the rules of its proceedings, 
and judge of the qualifications, elections and returns of its own 
members; and may, with the concurrence of two-thirds of al! 
the members elected, expel a member; but no member shall 
be expelled a second time for the same cause, nor for any cause 
known to his constituents antecedent to his election. 


12. Eaeh house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
publish the same, except such parts as may require secrecy, 
and the yeas and nays of the members of either house, on any 
question, shall, at the request of one filth of the members pre- 
sent, be entered on the journal. Any member of either house 
shall have liberty to dissent from and protest against any act or 
resolution which he may think injurious to the public or an 
individual, and have the reasons of his discent entered on the 
journal. 

13. In all elections by either or both houses, the votes sha!! 
be given viva voce, and all votes on nominations made to the 
senate shall be taken by yeas and nays, and published with the 
journal of its proceedings. 


14. The doors of each house shall be open, except when the 
public welfare shall require secrecy; neither honse shall, with- 
out the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, 
nor to any other place than that where the legislature may then 
be in session. 

15. Any bill, may originate in either house of the legislature. 

16. Every bill passed by the legislature shall, before it be- 
comes a law, be presented to the governor; if he approve, he 
shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to 
the house in which it originated, who shall enter the objections 
at large upon their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, 
after such reconsideration, two-thirds of all the members pre- 
sent agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, with the objections, 
to the other house, by whom it shall likewise be reconsidered; 
and if approved also by two-thirds of all the members present 
in that house, it shall become a law; but in such cases, the 
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of the supreme court shall preside. Before the trial of an im- 
peachment, the members of the court shall take an oath or af- 
firmation truly and impartially to try and determine the charge 
in question according to the evidence; and no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. Judgment, in cases of impeactiment, shall not 
extend further than to removal from office; but the party con- 
ee shall be liable to indictment and punishment according 
to law. 

3. For any reasonable cause, which shall not be sufficient 
ground for the impeachment of the judges of any of the courts, 
the governor shall remove any of them on the address of two- 
thirds of each branch of the legislature; but the cause or causes 
for which such removal may be required, shall be stated at 
length in the address. 

4. The legislature shall provide by law for the removal of 
justices of the peace, and other county and township officers, 


in such manner and for such cause as to them shall seem just 
and proper. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Militia. 

i. The legislature shall provide by law for organizing and 
disciplining the militia, in such manner as they shall deem ex- 
pedient, not incompatible with the constitution and laws of the 
United States. 

2. The legislature shall provide for the efficient discipline of 
the officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, and musi- 
cians, and-may provide by law for the organization and disci- 
pline of volunteer companies. 

3. Officers of the militia shall be elected or appointed in such 
manner as the legislature shall from time to time direct, and 
shall be commissioned by the governor. 

4. The governor shall have power to call forth the militia, to 
execute the laws of the state, to suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions. 

ARTICLE X. 
Education. 

1. The governor ahall nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the legislature in joint vote, shall appoint a su- 
perintendent of public instruction, who shall hold his office for 
two vears, and whose duties shall be prescribed by law. 

2. The legistature shall encourage, by all suitable means, the 
promotion of intellectual, scientifical, and agricultural improve- 
ment. The proceeds of all lands that have been or hereafter 
may be granted by the United States to this state, for the sup. 
port of schools, which shall hereafter be sold or disposed of 
shall be and remain a perpetual fund; the interest of which, to 
gether with the rent of all such unsold lands, shall be inviola 
bly appropriated to the support of schools throughout the state. 

3. The legislature shall provide for a system of common 
schools, by which a school shall be kept up and supported in 
each school district, at least three months in every year; and 
any school district neglecting to keep up and support such a 
school, may be deprived of its equal proportion of the interest 
of the public fund. 

4. As soon as the circumstances of the state wil! permit, the 
legislature shall provide for the establishment of libraries; one 
at least in each township; and the money which shall be paid 
by persons as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, 
and the clear proceeds of all fines assessed in the several coun- 
ties for any breach of the penal laws, shall be exclusively ap- 

Jied to the support of said libraries. 

5. The legislature shall take measures for the protection, im- 
provement, or other disposition of such lands as have been or 
may hereafter be reserved or granted by the United States to 
this state for the support of a university; and the funds accrn- 
ing from the rents or sale of such lands, or from any other 
source for the purpose aforesaid, shall be and remain a perma- 
nent fand for the support of said university, with such branches 
as the public convenience may hereafter demand for the pro- 
motion of literature, the arts and sciences, and as-may be au- 
thorised by the terms of such grant: And it shall be the duty of 
the legislature, as soon as may be, to provide effectual means 
for the improvement and permanent security of the funds of 
eaid university. 

ARTICLE XI. 
Prohibition of slavery. 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever be 
introduced into this state, except for the punishment of crimes 
of which the party shall have been duly convicted. 


ARTICLE XII. 
’ Miscellaneous provisions. 

1. Members of the tegislature, and all officers, executive and 
judicial, except such inferior officers as may by law be exempt- 
ed, shall, before they enter on the duties of their respective of- 
ficea, take and subscribe the following oath or affirmation: 1 
do solemnly swear, or affirm, (as the case may be) that I will 
eupport the constitution of the United States, and the constitn- 
tion of this state, and that IT will faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office of ; according to the best of my ability.” 
And no other oath, declaration, or test, shall be required as a 

walification for any office or public trust. 

2. The legislature shall pass no act of incorporation, unless 
with the aseent of at least two thirds of each house. 

3. Internal improvement shall be encouraged by the govern- 
ment of this state; and it shall be the duty of the legislature, as 
soon as may be, to make provision by law for ascertaining the 
proper objects of improvement in relation to reads, canale and 
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navigable waters; and it shall also be their duty to provide hy 
law for an equal, systematic, and economical! application of the 
funds which may be appropriated to these objects. 

4. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in conse. 
quence of appropriations made by law; and an accurate state. 
ment of the receipts and expenditures of the public money Shalj 
be attached to and published with the laws annually. 

5. Divorces shall not be granted by the legislature; but the 
legislature may by law authorise the higher courts to grant then), 
under such restrictions as they may deem expedient. r 

6. No lottery shall be authorised by this state, nor shall the 
sale of loitery tickets be allowed. 

7. No county now organized by law shall ever be reduced, by 
the organization of new counties, to less than four hundred 
square miles. 

8. The governor, secretary of state, treasurer and auditor 
general, shall keep their offices at the seat of government. 

9. The seat of government for this state shall be at Detroi: 
or at such other place or places as may be prescribed by law, 
until the year 1847, when it shall be permanently located by the 
legislature. .* 

10. The first governor and lieutenant governor shall hol 
their offices until the first Monday of January, eighteen huy.- 
dred and thirty-eight, and until others shall be elected any 
qualified; and thereafter they shall hold their offices for two 
years, and until their succeseors shall be elected and qualified, 

11. When a vacancy shall happen, occasioned by the deat, 
resignation, or removal from office of any person holding office 
under this state, the successor thereto shall hold his office for 
the period which his predecessor had to serve, and no longer, 
unless again chosen or reappointed. 

ARTICLE XII. 
Mode of amending and revising the constitution. 

1. Any amendment or amendments to this constitution may 
be proposed in the senate or house of representatives; and if the 
same shall be agreed to by a majority of the members elected 
to each of the two houses, such proposed amendment or amend- 
ments shall be entered on their journals, with the yeas and jays 
taken thereon, and referred to the legislature then next to be 
chosen; and shall be published for three months previous to the 
time of making such choice. And if in the legislature next 
chosen as aforesaid, such proposed amendment or amendments 
shall be agreed to by two-thirds of all the members elected to 
each house, then it shail be the duty of the legislature to sub- 
mit such proposed amendment or amendments to the people, in 
such manner ane at such time as the legistature shall prescribe; 
and if the people shall approve and ratify such amendment or 
amendments, by a majority of the electors qualified to vote for 
members of the legislature, voling thereon, such amendment or 
amendments shall become part of the constitution, 

2. And if at any time two thirds of the senate and house of 
representatives shall think it necessary to revise or change this 
entire constitution, they shall recommend to the electors, at the 
next election for members of the legislature, to vote for or 
against a convention: and if it shall appear that a majority of 
the electors voting at such election have voted in favor of call- 
ing a convention, the legislature shall at its next cession pro- 
vide by law for calling a convention to be holden within six 
months after the passage of such law; and such convention 
shall consist of a number of members not less than that of boil 
branches of the legislature. 


SCHEDULE. 

1. That no inconvenience may arise from a change of the ter- 
ritorial government to a permanent state government, it is de- 
clared that all writs, actions, prosecutions, contracts, claims aud 
rights of individuals and of bodies corporate, shall continue «s 
if no change had taken place in the government; and all process 
which may, before the organization of the judicial department 
under this constitution, be issued under the authority of the ter 
ritory of Michigan, shall be as valid as if issued in the name of 
the state. 

2. All laws now in force in the territory of Michigan, whic! 


| are not repugnant to this constitution, shall remain in force un- 


til they expire by their own limitations, or be altered or repeal: 
by the legislature. 








3. All fines, penalties, forfeitures and escheats accruing ‘0 
the territory of Michigan, shall accrue to thé use of the state. 

4. All recognizances heretofore taken, or which may be taken 
before the organization of the judicial department under this 
conatitution, shall remain valid, and shall pass over to, and may 
be prosecuted in the name of, the state: And all bonds execvt- 
ed to the governor of this territory, or to any other officer in bis 
official capacity, shall pass over to the governor or other proprt 
state authority, and to their successors in office, for the uses 
therein respectively expressed, and may be sued for and reco- 
vered accordingly. Allcriminal prosecutions and penal action’, 
which have arisen, or which may arise before the organization 
of the judicial department under this constitution, and whic! 
shall then be depending, may be prosecuted to judgment and 
execution in the name of the state. 

5. All officers, civil and military, now holding their offices 
and appointments in this territory under the authority of the 
United States, or under the authority of this territory, shall con: 
tinue to hold and exercise their respective offices and appo!! 








ments until superseded under this constitution, 
| 6. The first election for governor, lieutenant governor, mem: 
bers of the state legislature, and a representative in the congress 
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of the United States, shall be held on the first Monday in Octo- 
ber next, and on the succeeding day. And the president of the 
convention shall issue writs to the sheriffs of the several coun- 
ties or districts, or, in case of vacancy, to the coroners, requir- 
ing them to cause such election to be held on the days afore- 
said, in their respective counties or districts. The election shall 
pe conducted in the manner prescribed, and by the township 
officers designated as inspectors of elections, and the returns 
made as required, by the existing laws of the territory, or by 
tis constitution: Provided, however, that the returns of the se- 
yeral townships in the district composed of the unorganized 
counties of Ottawa, Ionia, Kent and Clinton, shall be made to 
the clerk of the township of Kentin said district, and the said 
township clerk shall perform the same duties, as, by the exist- 
ing laws of the territory, devolve upon the clerks of the several 
counties in similar cases. 

7. The first meeting of the legislature shall be at the city of 
Detroit, on the first Monday in November next, with power to 
adjourn to any other place. 

8. All county and township officers shall continue to hold 
their respective offices, unless removed by competent authori. 
ty, until the legislature shall, in conformity to the provisions of 
this constitution, provide for the holding of elections to fill such 
offices respectively. 

9, This constitution shall be submitted, at the election to be 
held on the first Monday in October next, and on the succeed. 
ing day, for ratification or rejection, to the electors qualified by 
this constitution to vote at all elections; and if the same be ra- 
tified by the said electors, the same shall become the constita- 
tion of the state of Michigan. At the election aforesaid, on 
such of the ballots as are for the said constitution, shall be writ 
ten or printed the word ‘“‘yes,’? and on those which are against 
tie ratification of said constitution, the word *“‘no.’? And the 
returns of the votes on the question of ratifieation-or rejection 
of said constitution, shall be made to the president of this con 
vention at any time before the first Monday in November next, 
and a digest of the same communicated by him to the senate 
aud house of representatives ou that day. 


10. And if this constitution shall be ratified by the people of 
Michigan, the president of this convention shall, immediately 
after the same shall be ascertained, cause a fair copy thereof, 
together with an authenticated copy of the act of the legistative 
council, entitled *“*An act to enable the people of Michigan to 
form a constitution and state government,” approved January 
26, 1835, providing for the calling of this convention, and also a 
copy of so much of the last census of this territory as exhibits 
the number of the free inhabitants of that part thereof which is 
comprised within the limits in said constitution defined as the 
boundaries of the proposed state of Michigan, to be forwarded 
to the president of the United States, together with an expres- 
sion of the deeided opinion of this convention, that the number 
ofthe free inhabitants of said proposed state now exceeds the 
number requisite to constitute two congressional districts, and 
the respectiul request of this convention, in behalf of the people 
of Michigan, that all said matters may be by him laid before the 
congress of the United States at their next session. 

ll. In case of the failure of the president of this convention 
to perform the duties prescribed by this constitution, by reason 
of iis absence, death, or from any other cause, said duties shall 
be performed by the secretaries of this convention, 


12. Until the first enumeration shall be made as directed by 
this constitution, the county of Wayne shall be entitled to eight 
representatives; the county of Monroe to four representatives; 
the county of Washtenaw to seven representatives; the county 
of St. Clair to one representative; the county of St. Joseph to 
two representatives; the county of Berrien to one representa- 
live; the county of Calhoun to one representative; the county 
ol Jackson to one representative; the county of Cass to two re 
presentatives; the county of Oakland to six representatives; the 
county of Macomb to three representatives; the county of Le- 
nawee to four representatives; the county of Kalamazoo, and 
the unorganized counties of Allegan and Barry, to two repre- 
sentatives; the county of Branch to one representative; the 
county of Hillsdale to one representative; the county of Lapeer 
to one representative; the county of Saginaw, and the unor- 
ganized counties of Genesee and Shiawasse, to one representa- 
live; the county of Michilimackinac to one representative; the 
couuty of Chippewa to one representative; and the unorganized 


counties of Ottawa, Kent, lonia and Clinton, to one represen- 
tative, 


And for the election of senators, the state shall be divided in- 
to five districts, and the apportionment shall be as follows. The 
county of Wayne shall compose the first district, and elect three 
senators; the counties of Monroe and Lenawee shall compose 
the second district, and elect three senators; the counties of 
Hillsdale, Branch, St. Joseph, Cass, Berrien, Kalamazoo and 
Calhoun shall compose the third district, and elect three sena 
tors; the counties of Washtenaw and Jackson ehall compose 
the fourth district, and elect three senators; and the counties of 
Oakland, Lapeer, Saginaw, Macomb, St. Clair, Michitimacki- 
nhac and Chippewa shall compose the fifth district, aud elect 
four senators. 

Any country attached to any county for judicial purposes, if 
Hol Otherwise represented, shall be considered as forming part 
of such county, #0 far as regards elections for the purpose of re- 
Presentation in the legislature. 


JOHN BIDDLE, president. 
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ORDINANCE. 

Be it ordained by the convention assembled to form a constitre- 
tion for the state of Michigan, in ‘behalf, and by authority of 
the people of said state, that the following propositions be 
submitted to the congress of the United States, which, if as- 
sented to by that body, shall be obligatory on this state: 

Ist. Section numbered sixteen in every surveyed township 
ofthe public lands, and where such seetion bas been sold or 
otherwise disposed of, other lands equivalent thereto, and ag 
contiguous as may be, shall be granted to the state for the use 
of schools. 

2d. The seventy-two sections of land set apart and reserved 
for the use and support of a university, by an act of congress 
approved on the twentieth day of May, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, entitled ‘an act concerning a seminary of learning 
in the territory of Michigan,” together with such further quan- 
lilies as may be agreed upon by congress, shall be appropriated 
solely to the use and support of such university, in such man- 
ner as the legislature may prescribe. 

3d. Four entire sections of land, to be selected under the di- 
rection of the legislature, from any of the unappropriated lands 
belonging to the United States, shall be granted to the state for 
its use in establishing a seat of government. 

4th. Seven hundred sections of the unappropriated public 
lands lying within this state, shall be designated, under the di- 
rection of the legislature, and granted to the state for the purpose 
of internal improvement. Said lands, or the proceeds of the 
sale thereof, shall be appropriated to aid the state in construct- 
ing One or more rail roads or canals across the peninsula, from 
Lake Erie or Detroit river to Lake Michigan, and also to aid in 
the construction of such other roads and canals, and in the im- 
provement of such rivers, as the legislature may designate, 
And five per cent. of the net proceeds of the sale of all lands 
lying within the territory or state, which shall be sold by cor- 
gress from and after the first day of January, eighteen hundred 
and thirty six, afler deducting all expenses incident to the 
same, shall be appropriated, two-fifths thereof for the purposes 
before described in this proposition, and tbree-fifths for the en- 
couragement of learning. 


5th. All salt springs within the state, and the lands reserved 
for the use of the same, at least one section including each 
spring, shall be granted to the state, to be used or disposed of 
as the legislature may direct. 

6th. The roads commenced in this state, for the construction 
of which appropriations have been made by congress, shall be 
completed and put in repair at the expense of the U. States, 

7th. The first senators and representative or representatives 
elected to congress from this state, are hereby authorised and 
empowered to make or assent to such other propositions, or to 
such variations of the propositions herein made, as the inter- 
ests of the state may require; and any such changes or new 
propositions, when approved by the legislature, shall be as ob- 
ligatory as if the assent of this convention were given thereto; 
and all stipulations entered into by the legislature in pursuance 
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_ of the authority herein conferred, shall be considered articles 
of compact between the United States and this state; and the 


legislature is hereby further authorised to declare, in behalf of 


the people of Michigan, if such declaration be proposed by con- 
gress, that they will never interfere with the primary disposal, 
under the authority of the United States, of the vacant lands 


Within the limits of this state. 
JOHN BIDDLE, president. 
; secretaries. 


DEBATE ON EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE. 
In senate of the United States—February 14. 

The bill to repeal the first and second sections of the act to 
limit ‘the term of service of certain officers therein named,” 
being under consideration— 

Mr. Kane said he did not rise to enter into the debate, nor to 
discuss the particular question relative to the organization of 
the government, which had already been decided, and the deci- 
sion Of which had been acquiesced in for half a century. ‘That 
question he wuuld not discuss then, unless fairly brought up. 
Among his objections to the bill was, not that it proposed to 
take away any power from the executive, but because, with 
the admission of a distinct power on the face of the bill, it pro- 
posed that the executive should lay before the senate the rea- 
sons for its exercise when he cliose to exercise it. It was dis- 
tinctly admitted in the bill that the executive possessed a speci- 
fic power, and that it required him to lay before the senate his 
reasons before he exercised it. What would youdo, asked Mr. 
K. with these reasons when you get them? Would the senate 
do as it did when it got from the secretary of the treasury his 
reasous for the removal of the public deposites? The biil, he 
repeated, admitted that the president possessed the power of re- 
moval from office, and yet, by some undefined proéess, it was 
proposed to make him responsible to the senate for its exercise. 
Ihe first section of the bill provided jor the alteration of the 
tenure of office, as held heretofore for a limited time, and made 
the tenure of office dependant on the will of the executive, re- 
quiring of him to assign his reasons to the senate before he 
makes a removal. The third section (said Mr. K.) provides, 
**That in all nominations made by the president to the senate, 
to fill vacancies occasioned by the exercise of the president’s 
power to remove the said officers mentioned in the second sec- 
tion of this act, the fact of the removal shall be stated to the 
senate, at the same time that the nomination is made, witha 
statement of the reasons for which such officer may have been 
removed.”? 

Now, Mr. K. did not intend to discuss that question. With 
the admission of certain executive powers in the bill, it propos- 
ed to make the president responsible to the senate, and requir- 
ed him to give his reasons before he exercised them, Then, 
he asked, What would the senate do with those reasons when 
they gotthem. It was an idle provision in the bill to say, that 
the president should give his reasons to the senate for the exer- 
cise of a power which it was admitted he possessed. He could 
see much more propriety in requiring of the president to give 
his reasons for the exercise of his constituuional powers to the 
people of the United States, but be did not see any propriety in 
requiring him to give such reasons to the senate. For these 
reasons he would vote against the bill. 

Mr. Bibb rose to state in a very few words his reasons for 
supporting this bill. It was well known that he was one ot 
those who did not deny that the president possessed the power 
of removal from office. He had eXpressed the opinion that the 
president did possess this power, aud that opinion he still re- 
tained. But while he believed that the power of removal from 
office was vested in the president of the United States, he still 
believed that the power to regulate removals rested with the 
congress of the United States. The constitution said that the 
executive power should be vested in a president of the United 
States; but as this much only would be vague and indefinite, it 
goes on to say What those powers are—to express in precise 
terms the powers that shall be given to the president. By this 
enumeration it excludes at once the idea that without such enu- 
meration the president would, in virtue of his office, have pos 
sessed all executive powers; for, if such were tlre case, the con- 
stitution, as Was remarked by the senator from Ohio (Mr. Ew- 
ing) would be very deficient in what a constitution shouid be; 
fora well-regulated government. Letit be recollected that this 
was not intended to be a constitution of unlimited powers, but 
that the powers granted by it, both legislative and executive, 
were express and limited; for it declared that all powers not 
granted by it should be withheld. The idea that the executive 
possessed powers in virtue of his office had led to continual as- 
sumptions of power on the one hand, while it was resisted on 
the other, and the fluctuations of executive power had general- 
ly ended in new encroachments. This enumeration of execu- 
tive power, before aliuded to, was intended by the framers of 
the constitution as a security against executive encroachments; 
and for this purpose it was defined as strictly and as precisely, 
as the nature of language would permit; but define and define 
as you may, you cannot so mark executive powers as to be the 
same to all minds—your definition cannot be made with that 
mathematical precision as to be beyond doubt or misconcep- 
tion, and therefore the nature of executive powers will be view- 
ed differently by different eyes. 

What were the powers granted by the constitution to the ex- 
ecutive and to the legislative branches of the government? To 


Cuartes W. WuirP Le, 
Magsuat J. Bacon, 





the executive was given the power, by and with the advice an 

consent of the senate, to make treaties; to appoint ambassadors 
and other public ministers and eonsuls, judges of the suprem 

court, and other officers. He had also the power to appoin, “4 
vacancies happening in the recess of the senate, such appoint 

ments expiring at the end of the next session of congress. At 
the end of the third section, the executive was em powered to 
take care that the laws shall be faithfully executed; and he Was 
further empowered to commission all the officers of the Unite, 
States. He next came to consider the legislative powers oj 
congress, and here he would call the attention of the senate ty 
the first article of the constitution: ‘All legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a congress of the United States 

which shall consist of a senate and house of representatives,» 
And, after enumerating the various powers of congress, the con. 
stitution went on to say, that it should bave power “to make 
all jaws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying jnio 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
this constitution in the government of the United States, or jy 
any department or office thereof.” Here was an express gray; 
of power to congress to make all laws necessary and proper for 

carrying into execution all the powers vested in the gover. 
ent, or in any departmeut or office thereof. 

Frown this clause it was very evident that the power to regy. 
late the exercise of powers granted by the constitution, was 
vested in congress itself, and not ieft to executive discretion, 
Specific powers were granted to the executive and to Cougress, 
but it was provided that congress should regulate the exercise 
of all those powers, from time to time, and make such laws as 
night be necessary and proper for carrying them into execution, 
This was nota government of arbitrary or of kingly powers such 
as are established over Europe, but a government formed on q 
new plan, derived from the people; and this constitution was 
laid down as the land marks by which the agents of the people 
were to be guided, and by which their tights and liberties were 
to be preserved. The constitution provided that congress should 
‘make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion all powers vested by it in the government of the United 
States, or in any department or office thereof. Now, did not 
this clause refer to the carrying into execution the power of ap- 
pointment and removal from office? For surely the words de- 
partment, or office thereof, applied as well to the president as 
to any other officer of the government. There was an execu- 
tive department, and the president was the officer of that de- 
partment. ‘There were a variety of departments of the govern- 
ment, and each had its appropriate officer or officers. If con- 
gress could make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution all the powers vested in any department of the go- 
verment or office thereof, it surely could make laws necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the powers vested in the 
executive, Which was a department or office of the government. 

The prerogative of the kings of Eugland did as expressly vest 
the execulive power Of that governim: nt in its king, as the con- 
stitution vested our executive powers in a president; but did 
any man pretend that, becatise the executive power of England 
was vested in a king that it could not be regulated by law? Was 
it ever pretended by any whig or tory in the worst of times, that 
parliament had not the power to regulate the actions of the king 
in the appointment of judges, and all other officers of the govern- 
ment? In that celebrated revolution, so much spoken of by 
writers, there was an act of parliament declaring that all judges 
should hold their offices during good behaviour, and should not 
be subject to removal from office at the will of the king, nor 
should their salaries be dependent on bim. This historical fact 
inust be remembered by every senator. But again, it would be 
found that the power of appointment to office had been regulat- 
ed by law in Great Britain, and by referring to Blackstone it 
would be seen that the causes were defined for which officers 
might be removed from office. Now although the power of re- 
moval from office under this government was no where express- 
ly granted in the constitution, yet it seemed that it was to be 
worked out by implication; while, strange as it was, it was not 
to be regulated by congress under the clause giving it the pow- 
er to make laws for carrying into execution “the powers vested 
in the government of the United States or in any départment or 
office thereof.”? If the power to remove from office be necessa- 
ry to enable the executive to carry on the government, then the 
power to regulate that removal belonged to congress. It would 
be going against the spirit of our fathers, who framed this con- 
stitution, to take away from congress the power of regulating 
removals. 

It had been objected by the senator from INinois (Mr. Kane) 
that this bill, whilst it conceded to the president the power to 
remove from office, at the same time attempted to require that 
he should state the causes of snch removal to the senate. Well, 
sir, (said Mr. B.) | admit that the bill dees not profess to take 
away the power of removal. The committee did not think It 
proper to interfere further, than to provide that the president 
should state his reasons for the removals he might make. The 
gentleman had asked what the senate would do with those rea- 
sons when they got them. He would answer, that that matter 
was to be determined by the senate. It was not for him to in- 
quire into what subsequent senates might do; it was sufficient 
for him that the single circumstance of requiring of the pres!- 
dent to communicate to the senate his reasons for the exercise 
of the power of removal, would be a sufficient check against 
the abuse of that power. Was there no difference between suf- 
fering a mau to act under a secret hidden motive, governed by 
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mere partiality or prejudice, and bis acting for causes which he 
was bound to proclaim to the world? Was it not an important 
point to make the executive examine and consider well the 
charges against a public officer, that he might take good care 
that the charges were well founded and of sufficient weight, be- 
fore he removed him from office? The committee had endea- 
yored to avoid any interference with the executive power; but, 
at the same time, to put such sufficient checks and balances on 
it as experience recommended, to prevent its abuse. At what 
time, he asked, had removals from office been made, that did 
not produce some agitation in the public mind? He had not, 
however, at any time, intended to discuss this part of the ques- 
tion; he did not, when he gave his consent to the bill in com- 
mittee, nor had he at any time since, intended to go into it asa 
party measure. Look, said Mr. B. at the complexion of the 
committee. It was composed of the three different parties 
which divided the senate. First, there was the party support- 
ing the administration, who assumed to be the exclusive demo- 
crats; then there was the national republicans; and lastly, there 
was another party, to which he belonged, and which he was 
sorry to say did not meet with much favor now a-days, denomi- 
nating themselves the state rights party, but who were stigma- 
tized with the mad-dog name of nullifiers. Now, it happened, 
that the committee consisted of two members fiom each of these 
three parties. No one party could do any thing in the commit- 
tee Without drawing aid from one of the others; yet there was 
a concurrence Of the whole of the committee in the report and 
pills, with but one single exception, and that was with regard 
to the amendment to the constitution. 

He mentioned this to show that ihe measure before the senate 
was nol a party movement, and that it was notintroduced for 
the purpose of exciting that party spirit, too much of which was 
abroad. He solemnly declared that he had no desire, in any 
discussion he might engage in, to rouse any of those party feel- 
ings which ptevaiied outside of the senate. He was too olda 
man to permit such feelings to enter his breast. He knew that 
there must, and that there always Would be, different parties in 
this country at times excited by high party feeling. For, as in 
the natural elements, the winds, waves and billows, were ne- 
cessary to purify the world, so the storms of party were neces- 
sary to purify the political world. He had been much of his 
life in a minority, while he always believed himself to be a re- 
publican; yet he knew that republics had been overthrown by 
those calling themselves republicans. Even under Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s and Mr. Madison’s administrations, he had been deemed 
rebellious. He would not then vote fora particular measure, 
aud he was denounced. Yet public opinion had since done 
him justice. It was only necessary that a free and candid dis- 
cussion should go abroad; and those who paid the taxes, and 
bore the burdens of the government, would come to a just con- 
clusion. 

He would not (Mr. B. said) farther occupy the time of the 
senate. He was convinced, from the examination that he had 
given to the subject, that this bill contained necessary and pro- 
per provisions for the regulation of the executive department: 
that, whilst it took away none of those powers necessary for 
carrying on the government, it placed them under such proper 
regulations as experience dictated. 
tall, 
the propriety of passing this bill. But, surely, if public calm- 
ness, public confidence, and public security, was at all desira- 
ble, it must be obvious that the provisions of a bill of the nature 
of the one before the senate, were necessary. In desiring the 
passage of this bill, he had only the welfare of his country at 
heart. Hehad no personal object in view. He had no ambi- 
tion. For himself, he preferred to sit with his rod and line on 
the banks of a clear and pellucid stream, enjoying the pleasures 
of calmness and contemplation, to any objects that ambition 
could achieve. 


Mr. Shepley said: It is not my purpose, nor do I intend to 
enter into an elaborate argument upon this bill; but I do intend 
to assign a reason or two why the bill, in my judgment, if it 
could be carried into effect, would be productive of much mis- 
chief, and of no good. 


It proposes to repeal the law which limits the tenure of cer- 
tain offices to four years, and to require the president, upon the 
removal of an officer, when he nominates a successor, to assign 
his reasons to the senate for such removal. What then is to 
be the practical operation of the bill? It will prevent the ter- 
mination of official life by the operation of law, When an in- 
dividual obtains office, he will continue to hold it until de- 
Prived of it by death, unless the president removes him. But 
the president is not to remove him without assigning his rea- 
80ns Lo the senate; and there is no object in having the reasons 
assigned, unleas those reasons are to be examined, and their 
Sufficiency decided upon by the senate, as well as by the whole 
people. The president, therefore, must not only be able to as- 
sign satisfactory reasons, but he must be enabled to establizh 
by satisfactory proof every fact upon which those reasons are 
founded. If he does not do this, he may be condemned in the 
judgment of others, however good those reasons may be in his 
Own mind, and however well proved may be the facts in his 
Own judgment. The practical result, then, must be, that the 





——— 


president cannot remove from office until misconduct or cor- 
ruption shall not only be made to appear satisfactorily to him to 
&xist, but it must be so satisfactorily proved, as to establish the 
The reasons, then, must 


fact to the satisfaction of the senate. 
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He forbore to go into de- | 





He left it to every senator to form his own opinions as to | 
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be as satisfactory and as well established, as if an impeachment 
of the officer was to be brought forward by the house, and tried 
and decided in this body. It would readily be perceived, that, 
if such was to be the practical operation of the proposed bill, it 
virtually made the tenure of office a tenure during good beha- 
viour, which is the same as during life, unless misconduct iz 
proved. This bill, then, really proposes a practical change of 
the mode of holding office under this government, as to all the 
officers but the judicial officers; and gives the same security to 
all others as to the judicial officers, except that the judicial 
officers will hold their offices by virtue of the constitutional 
provision, while the others hold theirs by virtue of the law. 

Aud what is to be the effect of the proposed change? In the 
first place, it creates a privileged class in the community. And 
lam not disposed to encourage the establishment of a favored 
and privileged class, having distinct interest and a separated 
feeling marked off, and divided from the people by distinguisha- 
ble lines. 


Reason and experience botli teach us, that the result of hold- 
ing offices during good behaviour, is to create an impression in 
the officer, that he may consult his own feelings, his own con- 
venience, his caprice or pleasure, instead of the interests and 
the convenience of the people, for whose benefit only he holds, 
or ought to hold it. He will conduct differently in office from 
what he would do, if he knew that he was at all times subject 
to be removed, whenever it could be shown that the people 
could be better served by another. 

The officer who holds during good behaviour, soon acquires a 
disposition to regard the office as his Own properiy or estate, 
rather than as a trust merely, which he administers, not for his 
own benefit, but for the benefit of the whole people. And he 
is not influenced by that direct sense of duty which onght to 
and would control him, if he was more sensible of a direct ac- 
countability to public opinion. The tendency is to hold out 
temptations to him to abuse his trust, because he can do it with 
less danger of being deprived of it. 

If offices are held during good behaviour, or life, the govern- 
ment is disabled from doing justice to the people; they have a 
right to require of the government the appointment of such 
meu to office as can best perform the duties; and it may hap- 
pen, and frequently does, and will happen, that individuals are 
selected for office who prove to be deficient in those qualifica- 
tions of mind, or habits of life, which are necessary to enable 
them to discharge the duties to the best advantage, and most 
usefully; and yet they may endeavor to do well. And are the 
people to suffer all the evils of their remaining in office for life, 
while they may be useful to themselves or others in a different 
situation, and when others may be enabled to discharge the du- 
ties intrusted to them, much more to the interest and satisfac- 
tion of the people? 

Is it just to the people to continue a man in office for life, if 
he has done well, who may bave been so fortunate as to accu- 
mulate a large estate, while there may be found many equally 
capable of performing the duties, who, by disease or other mis- 
fortunes, may have been reduced to want, or may be disquali- 
fied for more active and laborious business? 

It may be desirable to have the power to bestow office upon 
those well qualified, who, in the service of the country in time 
of war, may have been disabled for the more active duties of 
life by the loss of a limb, or by the effects of disease, instead of 
burthening the people with their support by a pension. And 
must the government be deprived of this power, for the pur- 
pose, it may be, of assisting the luxurious officeholder to ob- 
tain still other inéulgences? 

The effect will be to perpetuate abuses. A man Jong in 
office, if he becomes skilful in the performance of its duties, 
becomes also skilful in all the means by which he may use it 
for oppression; for the accumulation of unjust gains; and skilful 
in the thousand devices by which he may tax the government 
and people both, and obtain emoluments which were never de- 
signed for him. 

He becomes wise also, in covering up, and in keeping secret, 
abuses which exist; and which can never be discovered and 
proved even whien believed to exist, until he is removed, and 
all his papers and proceedings are subjected to the examination 
ofothers. It has been often found that it is only by removals 
that the truth, with regard to the conduct of officers, is disclos- 
ed. And for this reason it is, that many of the states have 
limited a period of time beyond which no person should hold 
the office of treasurer. They have judged it to be wise to de- 
prive those of office, who are intrusted with their money, at 
certain short periods of time, and to require a surrender of all 
their papers, and an examination of all their conduct; and they 
do this because they judge it to be the only certain and effeetu- 
al method of having the trust faithfully and safely discharged. 
Why should a rule, deemed just and wise by so many states, 
be disregarded by us? 

Experience has taught the states, as well as the union, that 
it is a wise and just rule. Many instances of defaleation and 
corruption among those, who were supposed to be good officers 
while in office, have been discovered, on their retiring by vir- 
tue of a law, or orn their removal; and their names could be 
given, but I forbear to do it, as itis not necessary to the argu- 
ment. 

There is now a double responsibility upon public officers. 
They are responsible to the president as the executive; and 
they are now also responsible to the people. They must so 
discharge their duties as to satisfy those, whose duty itis to 
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overlook them and to see that their duties are faithfully and 
punctually performed; and they must also so discharge them as 
to promote the interest and convenience of the people for 
whose benefit they hold the trust. And a failure to satisfy 
both, will justly, in my judgment, call fora change. How fre- 
quently dees the Knowledge that an officer does not discharge 
his duties in a proper manner come to the appointing power 
only through his responsibility to public opinion! Butit cannot 
be expected that public opinion will be the means of checking 
the abuses of office, when that public opinion can have no ope- 
rative influence upon the officer. Proof is required; general 
dissatisfaction and complaint can effect nothing. Who will 
put himself in the power of an officer, clothed with perpetual 
authority, by becoming his accuser, when he must know, that, 
if he fails in making certain proof, he is to be subjected to an 
iaterminable difficulty? No one, sir. It will never be done. 
The officer will feel that he can bold office in defiance of pub- 
lic opinion; and the people will feel it too; and will no ionger 


regard the officer as one of themselves, performing services for | 


their benefit, but they will look upon him as one estranged 
from their interests and foreiga from their feelings, and there 
will no longer exist that confidence and harmony between pub- 
lic officers and the people, which ought to exist, and must exist 
for the benefit of the people. The people now can make them- 
selves beard and respected, and by the force of public opinion 
can have their servants displaced. But if the president is re- 
quired to give satisfactory reasons for a removal, be must first 
have the proof of misconduct, and if proof is attempted as long 
as parties exist, the testimony will be contradictory, and there 
will be room for a dispute upon the facts, and the people will 
never be enabled to procure a removal until a case is made so 
clear as to authorise and justify an impeachment. The voice 
of the people is lost; they can no longer be heard, or, if heard, 
respected. I would never take away this two-fold responsi- 
bility; never destroy this responsibility to the people. 

A man may prove to be a bad public officer from constitution- 
al traits Of character. Hle may be slow in the discharge of 
duty, Where expedition is required. He may have an irritable 
temper, Where great patience is desirable or necessary. These, 
and a great variety of other causes, may prevent his discharging 
official duties as they ought to be discharged; and yet he may 
not be chargeable with any intentional misconduct; and must 
the people suffer under these inconveniences without any 
effectual remedy?) The injury or inconvenience to the indivi 
dual by removal, is not at all to be compared to the public in- 
jury by bis continuance, iu such cases. 

But, sir, | go further, and [T will aay plainly, that I hold to 
“rotation in office.” If would not necessarily require any po- 
sitive fault in an officer, in order to remove bim from office. 
If the constitution had been so made as to entitie the officer to 
retain office during good behaviour, | would myself, if no other 
person did, move an amendment to it to change the tenure of 
office. | can never agree to the principle, that offices are to be 
held tor life. I protest against it from first to last. [t operates 
against the people; its tendency is to produce mischief, not good 
to them, good to none but to that privileged class which it es- 
tablishes. 

He who performs his duties well, has established no special 
claim to future favor. He has received his full pay in the man- 
mer in which he expected to receive it, when he accepted the 
office; whether it be a pecuniary or an honorary reward. 
Olhers are equally entitled with himself, at all times, and he 
has no just cause of complaint, if he is required to share either 
Donors or emoluments with others. 

itis just, and proper, and useful, without regard to party, or 
party favors, to change public officers. It is in accordance 
with our systein of government, Which holds out equal rights 
and equal privileges to all. And when officers hold under this 
government during good behaviour, then one of its great fea- 
tures, of holding out equal privileges to all, will have been de- 
etroyed. I yield to the violation of the principle in the case of 
judicial officers, only from the necessity of the case, The ju- 
dicial power constitutes one of the distinct branches of the go- 
vernment. It is called upon to decide whether the legislative 
branch has exceeded its constitutional power in the enactinent 
ofthe laws. Itis required to give a legal construction to the 
meaning of those laws. Itis supposed these decisions may be 
disagreeable or offensive to the legislature. It must, in like 
manner, sit in judgment upon the manner in which the officers 
of the executive branch execute the laws, and may offend 
there, also, if its duty is faithfully discharged. The number of 
persons composing the judicial power is small, its patronage is 
small, if it has any. In theory itis supposed to be compara 
tively more feeble than the other branches; and that it needs to 
he strengthened by giving it security in the tenure of office, for 
the purpose of preserving its integrity and independence. 
Whether experience fully justifies the soundness of the reasons 
or not, which decided that the tenure of office in the judicial 
branch should be during good behaviour, I think it may be said 
with safety, that it does not warrant the extension of the like 
tenure to any other officer of the government. 


I forbear to enter upon the argument, at this time, of the con. 
stitutional question presented in the bill, requiring the presi- 
dent to vive his reasons, for a removal of an officer, to this 
body. The subject is too broad for discussion at this time, 
when so few days remain for the business of the session. | 
will only say that, in my opinion, the power of removal right 
fully belongs to the president, under the constitution, indepen- 
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acquiescence of the people under that practice, without coy. 
plaint, since its first formation, have settled it, if a question can 
be so settled. In my judgment, therefore, the proposed meg. 
sure is unconstitutional. It requires One independent brane) 
of the government to give reasons for its conduct to another in- 
dependent branch. And if one branch must give the reasons of 
its acts to another branch, it follows, of course, that those rea. 
sons are to be examined and a judgment is to be formed ayy 
pronounced upon them. And the result is to be, that ony 
branch of the government is to be trying and judging anotie, 
branch as independent as itself; and the spectacle is Lo be pre. 
sented, of the separate branches of the government OCCUpYing 
their time in hearing testimony and jadging of each other 
acts, instead of attending to the duties intrusted to them unde 
the constitution. IL find no provision in the constitution autho. 
rising such a course; and, until it can be shown, I must hold j 
to be alike inexpedient and unconstitutional. The accounta. 
bility of the three separate and independent branches of the go. 
vernment, is pot to each other, except in cases such as jm. 
peachment, provided for in the constitution, but to the people, 

This bill proposes a measure, then, which, in my judgmens, 
is a Violation of good sense, sound reason, and the provisions 
ofthe constitution. 

Mr. White, of Tennessee, rose and addressed the senate jp 
the following effect: 

Mr. President: It was my fortune to be placed on the com. 


spoken ofin this debate. L am one of that committee, who cop. 
curred in reporiing the bill, said to be similar to the one now 
under consideration; | am now as ready to carry out the opi. 
nions then entertained as I was at that time, unless it can be 
shown congress has no power to make the euactinents, Or that 
they would be injurious to society. 

The number of officers employed in handling public money, 
Was necessarily very much increased during the war which ter. 
minated in 1814, 1815. Although the president had the power 
to remove all the officers mentioned in the bill, yet it was be- 
lieved in the year 1820 ithad not been exercised as frequently 
as the public interest required. Officers who had collected mo- 
ney which they ought to have paid into the treasury, and off. 
cers who drew money out of the treasury, which it was their 
duty to disburse, according to the requirements of acts of con- 
gress, had in many instances failed in the performance of their 
duty, losses had been sustained and it was feared more would 
be sustained, unless additional provisions were made; these 
circumstances gave rise to the act of 1820. 

By this statute, at the end of every four years, each of these 
officers are to be out of office, as a matter of course, withou 
the exercise of any executive power whatever; and during the 
four years, the president, if he pleases to do so, has the power 
of removing all, or any of them from office. 

In carrying into effect the provisions of this act, it was ex- 
pected, when the term of an officer expired, the president would 
inform himself, through the proper department, whether the ol- 
ficer had discharged his duty with facility, and if he was inform 
ed he had, that he would then renominate him for the same of- 
fie for another term. 

I believe that the benefits expected from this law have been 
realized by the practice under it. Ever since I have had the 
honor of a seat on this floor I affirm, that, both under the pas, 
and the present administration, | have witnessed the strictest 
scrutiny into the conduct of these officers, whenever renowi- 
nated, and I do not remember a single case, in which there was 
a disposition manifested to continue any one of them who bai 
been faithless in his trust. 

But in 1826 the committee believed, although much good hat 
resulted from this law; yet, in the struggles for place and for 
power, between parties, very great evils, which had not beet 
foreseen, would in all probability be experienced. 


The whole of these officers, amounting to a vast number, ®!! 
going out at the end of each four years, and being entirely de 
pendent on the will of the president, whether their commission 
should be renewed or not, would induce many of them to look 
more to their own situation and interest, than to the welfare o 
the country, and with a view to secure themselves, they would 
be most likely to conform their opinions to the wishes of the 
president, whoever he might happen to be. If he was a candi- 
date for re-election himself they would most likely vote for him, 
or if one of his friends was a candidate they would vote for bia, 
although they might conscientiously believe the best interest 
of the country would be promoted by the election of his opp°- 
nent. It is no answer to this argument to say, it casts reproac! 
upon those officers to suppose they would surrender their Op 
nions to those in power. Me. President, is it a reproach to **! 
they are men? Is ita stigma upon their character, to say, t)"' 
while they live in this world, that while they have families '° 
provide for, they must have the means of living? We all know. 
we are too apt to conclude, that our neighbors will be pret!’ 
well provided for, when we are well provided for ourselves 
Experience convinces us that when a man who is dependen! 
on his own exertions for a living, obtains one of these offices, 
he and his family manage well if they keep their expenditures 
within the salary. They become dependent upon the quarte!* 
salary for food and clothing. Ifdeprived of the office the *" 


knows not to what to tuin his hand to carn a dollar to subst 
upon—to be deprived of the office is to be deprived of the on!) 





dent of the uniform practice ever since the existence of the go. Ha 
vernment. The uniform practice of the government, and tj, | 
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means of obtaining a living by honest means. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is most likely the officer will not give his judg- 
ment fair play, he will conform his opinions to the opinions of 
the man who has his all in his power, or if he bas manliness 
enough to form an impartial opinion of the merits of the respec- 
tive candidates, he will too seldou, have the fortitude to express 
it, either in conversation, or by bis vote. The probability is, 
that he will soon lose all that manly independence so essential 
to the preservation of a free government. 

But, Mr. President, this evil does not stop with the head of 
the family—it stops not with his wife and his children; it is com- 
municated to his family connexions. They know the situation 
of the officer, be and they talk it over in their family circle, they 
sympathise with him, and all know the feelings of the execu- 
tive will be the more kind towards him, in proportion to his in- 
fluence among his friends, and the result will be, that in most 
cases they will all settle down in the conviction that it is most 
wise to think and vote as the president wishes. 

Very little reflection, [ think, must satisfy us of the alarming 
extent of this influence in our elections. All district attornies, 
ali custein house Officers, all paymasters, all receivers of public 
moneys at your land offices, and all surveyors of your public 
lands, with their clerks and all their family connexions placed 
in a situation to do as the president of the United States may 
wish; add to this the further consideration that these men from 
their official stations each has vasuly more influence among his 
acquaintances, than he would have if he were a private man. 
Society, from the very situation of the officer, will suppose him 
a better judge of the fitness of a man for the presidential chair, 
than he would be if he were a private man; besides this, many 
will know that the officer will have it in his power to do them 

ood turns in his office, if they can secure his good opinion. 

Now let us suppose a president in office, possessed of a mass 
of influence thus collected, wishing to be elected a second term, 
when it was the interest of society to leave him out, and put 
some Other person in; or let us suppose a president in for the 
last time, and to wish to designate some individual as his suc- 
cessor, who would not be the choice of a majority if left free to 
act according to their unbiased judgment, what then would 
most probably happen? We mightsometimes find that the pre- 
sident would not in such acase be contented with all these peo+ 
ple simply thinking with him, and voting with him; they must 
do more, on pain of not being renominated—they must each 
man do his best to influence as many to think, to speak and to 
act with them, as they can procure. 

Where could you find a man able to make a stand in opposi- 
tion to it? Nowhere! And you would seldom find one willing 
to make the experiment. 

Every one must believe he could have no chance for success 
against such fearful odds. These officers and their friends 
would act in concert, from one end of the union to the other. 
They will have it in their power to pour out at once, through 
the whole body politic, a flood that would sweep from the pur- 
ext nan that lives, every particle of reputation he had acquired 
by a long life of virtue and usefulness. 

in 1826, as one member of the committee, I came to the con- 
clusion, it was dangerous to leave such a power in the hands of 
the executive, and through our chairman expressed that opi- 
nion to the world. [ entertain the same opinion now, am pre- 
pared to reaffirm, and to act upon it. 

Then I was in opposition to the administration—now I am a 
friend to the adininistration. This can make no change in my 
course. When we havea pure and virtuous man for a chief 
magistrate, he will thank congress to take from him every dis- 
crelionary power, which they can take with propriety. It will 
ease him of labor, and a responsibility, most unpleasant to a 
good man, and he will still have as many discretionary powers 
as he will know how to exercise for the public good. If ever it 
should be our misfortune to have one of an opporite character, 
disposed to use all his powers for the benefit of himself and his 
friends, and for the purpose of perpetuating power in his, or 
their hands, then society at large, ought to thank us for strip- 
ping the executive of this influence. 

My opinions upon this subject are not founded upon the petty 
consideration of who is in power, whether a political friend, or 
a political opponent; they.rest upon the eternal principles of 
what [ think is right and wrong, between those who are in, and 
those who are out of power. They are founded upon principles 
deep as the foundations of the government itself. Upon princi- 
ples which, if disregarded, will poison the very fountain from 
which all the blessings of our free and happy government flow. 
The elective franchise, corrupt that, place our citizens in such 
& situation that they will not freely form opinions for themselves 
and fearlessly act upon them, and we will have little left worth 
Preserving. 

When called on to act my part, it is matter not to be consi- 
dered by me, whether my friends are in or out. In 1826, when 
called on for an opinion, my friends and myself were at the bot- 
tom of the political wheel, I then entertained and expressed an 
opinion. Now it has turned, my friends and myself are on its 
top, Our opponents are all at the bottom; where we may be with 
the next whirl no man can tell. As wise men, what ought we 
todo? We ought to act justly to all men, honestly carry out 
our own old opinions. Secure the people as far as we can in 
- free, uninfluenced exercise of their own opinions at elec- 

ons. 

My principles are to limit power if we can, Fo as to make 
6very man as secure in voting for whom he pleases, as he is in 
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matters of religion, in worshipping his Maker according to the 
dictates of his conscience. 

_ When power is so limited that no man can vse it, as to in- 
we his Opponents, then, and then only, do.I consider myself 
sale. 

Some speak of this body as a permanent one, the situation in 
which we now find ourselves is another proof of the mutability 
ofall temporal concerns. In 1826, I had the honor of being a 
member of the committee of nine, a majority of whom, at least, 
must have entertained opinions similar to my own, upon this 
subject. Where are they now? Two only on this floor, in a 
situation to be heard in this debate. You, Mr. President, *tis 
true are present, and I am sorry in a situation; no J am not sor- 
ry you are in the honorable station you now oceupy, but I am 
truly sorry we are now deprived of the aid of your distinguished 
talents in this debate, if you entertain the same opinions I do. 

We are not acting for ourselves alone, we are not acting for 
the people of our own time only. We are acting for the people 
at large of our own time, and for the people in all time to come, 
let us then so act as will transmit, uncontaminated by official 
influence, to our posterity, the free institutions, for which our 
ancestors struggied, and which we received from them as an 
invaluable inheritance. 

The bill still will leave in the hands of the president, power 
enough over all the officers. He will still have the power of 
dismissing any one of them, at any moment he pleases. This is 
of itself a tremendous power, given him in trust, to be used for 
the public good, and for that only. Never for mere difference 
of opinion, honestly entertained, decently expressed, and acted 
on with moderation. 

The question recurs, how can congress secure the citizen in 
office, against an arbitrary exercise of this power, in cases where 
the public good does not require it? The committee have at- 
tempted in the third section, by providing that whenever a no- 
mination is made to the senate to fill a vacancy made by a ve- 
moval, the president shall state the reason for such removal. 

Thus it has been contended, congress has no power to do, be- 
catse, say the opponents of this bill, all executive power is vest- 
ed in the president by the constitution, and a removal from of- 
fice is an exercise of executive power. 

The arguments upon this point are far from satisfactory to my 
mind, and { must crave the indulgence of the senate while [ 
present as briefly as possible my own views upon it. 

It is true the constitution vests in the president the executive 
power, but immediately we ask ourselves, what executive power, 
in what is it to consist, and where shall we ascertain its amount 
and a specification of it? 

Is any gentleman, either here or elsewhere prepared to state 
it as his opinion, that under our form of government, executive 
power is unlimited and undefined? [ hold no such doctrine, 
and it would appear to me a most wild and mischievous opi- 
nion, 


The executive power in our government in the president, is 
that vested in him by express grants in the constitution, or vest- 
ed in him by acts of congress passed in pursuance of the eonsti- 
tution and no more. 

By the constitution all legislative power therein (herein) grant- 
ed, is vested in congress. By the same instrument, the execu- 
tive power is vested in a president. 

In this latter clause, the words *‘herein granted,”’ used in the 
former are dropped. 

The reason for dropping them, is, to my mind very obvious. 
If they had been used as to the president he would not have 
any but a small portion of the powers necessary to be vested in 
him, to carry on the affairs of government. 

The framers of that instruinent, foresaw that he must have 
many more powers than they could specify in the constitution, 
and therefore they say the executive power shall be vested in a 
president, intending that he should have and exercise all the 
powers they themselves afterwards might vest him with, and 
also all others which congress might from time to time vest in 
him by laws passed in pursuance of the constitution. And af- 
terwards they sum up his duties, saying that he shall see that 
the laws are faithfally executed. 

Under these several claims the executive powers are easily 
ascertained. We first look into the constitution, and there see 
what powers are expressly given to him. Next we look to the 
acts of congress, and there find what powers congress has vest- 
ed him with, and thus we ascertain his whole powers, and 
then we see, that his duties are to see that all these powers 
are faithfully executed. It is as much his duty to see that a 
power vested in him by constitutional law is faithfully execut- 
ed, as it is to see that a power vested in him by the constita- 
tion itself is faithfully executed. 

Whatever powers are vested by the constitution, congress 
has no power to change, whatever powers they vest by statute 
they may change and modify at pleasure. 

Any other notion of executive powers vested in the presi- 
dent, it seems to me cannot be maintained under our form of 
government. 

By the constitution two classes of officers are evidently in- 
tended. In relation to one of these, congress is bound to create 
them, and when created, the tenure of their office is fixed by 
the constitution, and can never be changed by act of congress. 

As it relates to the other class, congress may create the offi- 
cer, or not, as they please. In creating it, they may fix the 
enure as they please, for life, for years, or at will; they pre- 





scribe what duties they please, and fix their compensation to 
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suit their own pleasure, and they may point out the mode in 
which the officer is to be removed or displaced. 

Every officer specified in the bill now under consideration, 
falls within this latter class. 

They are, what is called in the constitution, “inferior offi- 
cers,’? the appointment of whom congress may vest in the pre 
sident alone, in the “courts of justice, or in the heads of the 
departments.’? 

Congress then, has complete power over all these officers— 
they may create and abolish the office at pleasure, fix and mo- 
dify the tenure as they choose, and regulate at pleasure the 
mode of getting clear of the officer. They may either have 
them appointed as they now are, by the president, with the ad. 
vice of the senate, or by the president alone, or by the courts of 
justice, or the heads of the department. 

Suppose the bill had provided that district attornies should be 
appointed by the courts to hold their offices during the pleasure 
of the court, but when the courts removed one and appointed 
another, they should put down the reason for removal, would 


any gentleman say such provision was unconstitutional? I 
fancy not. 


Suppose all the other officers to be appointed by the secreta- 
ry of the treasury, and him vested with a power of removal, 
but a provision inserted that when he appointed a successor he 
should state why he had removed the incumbent. Would 
such a provision be unconstitutional? I think not. 

If such provisions would not in those cases be unconstitu- 
tional, why will the like provisions be unconstitutional when 
the president is to appoint with the advice and consent of the 
senate. In each case it is legislative enactment, or a subject 
where congress has express power to act aa it pleases, without 
any limitation, the law therefore being constitutional, the pre- 
sident would be bound to see it faithfully executed. 

To me it appears so plain that congress has the power to do 
what this bill proposes, that I feel some surprise there should 
be any variety of opinion among us upon this question. 

Ours is emphatically a government of laws. We area free 
people because itis so. Whenever the will of the people is cx- 


pressed either in the constitution or in a law passed in pursu- | 
ance thereof, it must be complied with, because according to | 


the theory of our government the people are sovereign. 

No person doubts, or can deubt, the power of the president 
to remove in these cases: but the manner in which he exercises 
this power is a different question. Gentlemen who argue 
against this section say, he has it from the censtitution, be- 
cause it is an executive yvower. I deny this, and say it is an 
executive power, because it is made so by statute, and he per- 
forms a constitutional duty when he removes, because he is as 
much bound to perform executive duties pointed out by statute, 
as he is to perform those specified in the constitution. It is an 
executive power because it was the will of the people, through 
congress, as their agent, to make it so, and the same power 
through the same agent could have made it a judicial duty, if it 
had been deemed wise so to provide, 

When our reason has fair play it appears to me there can be 
no difficulty on this point. In 1789 as we have seen, congress, 
by the casting vote of the vice president, thought this power of 
removal an executive power under the constitution. From 
that time to this all officers of this class have held their offices 
during the pleasure of the president, so expressed in the commis- 
sion itself. Subsequent statutes and especially those of 1820, 
speaking of these very officers being removed and holding dur- 
ing pleasure, indicate removals by the president and at his sole 
pleasure. If then the enactments of congress authorise the re- 
moval, who can doubt of the power of the president to remove? 

But suppose by this very bill, congress should say these offi- 
cers should hold their offices during good behaviour, what then 
becomes of this constitutional executive power? It is converted 
into a judicial power, and you have no way to remove the in- 
cumbent but by impeaciiment; or by un exertion of legislative 
power in abolishing the office. 

if we suppose this power of removal conferred by statute, 
and not by the constitution, our whole course is consistent in 
our executive business. We have repeatedly refused to call 
upon the executive for his reasons, and why? Because the 
statutes had vested the power of removal at his pleasure merely, 
and one branch of congress alone had no power to require that 
which both branehes had not seen fit to require. 

Mr. President, these are the principles upon which I was 
prepared to act in 1826. They are those upon which I wished 
to bring into power the present chief magistrate. I speak only 
for myself, but [ believed they were the principles of the party 
with which I acted, and that we were to give effect to these 
Se so far as we might have the power. For one, I 

ve seen no sufficient reason to change them, and am prepar- 
ed to act them out. It is in vain to tell me this is a party 
question. It is a question of fundamental principles, and [ am 
on that side of it, in which I have been educated, on which I 
have heretofore acted, as well as my humble abilities have en 
abled me; it is one I cannot abandon for any earthly considera- 
tion, because in ite maintenance [ believe the prosperity, hap- 

nese and security of the present and succeeding generations 
ve a deep and abiding interest. 

It is asked by the opponents of this bill, what benefits its 
friends expect from a statement of the reasons of the removal, 
when the nomination of a successor is presented to the senate. 
attiee coe for myself, [ wish to cut up by the roots the demo- 

ug tendencies of office hunting. 1 wish to make such pro- 























———. 
visions by law as will shield the chief magistrate from imposi. 
tions being practiced upon him, to induce him to remove men 
from office; I wish to shield him from being imposed upon as to 
the character of those who apply for office. 

As the law now stands, whenever aman may cast a fancy 
for an office filled by his neighbor, all he bas to do is, to poisoy, 
the mind of the executive against the incumbent, and to make 
a favorite impression as to the fitness of him who desires to be 
the successor. These objects can be accomplished by making 
characters upon paper secretly. Before the officer is aware 
of it his reputation is blasted by secret and confidential com. 
munications made by some of those he had esteemed his 
friends; they are lodged with the executive, where it is expect. 
ed they will remain secret, and upon the strength of these re. 
presentations the officer is removed. When this is accomplish. 
ed the scuffle commences for a successor, and paper characters 
are procured for perhaps half a dozen applicants, and very fre. 
quently the individual having in point of fact the worst charac. 
ter of any of the group is so dressed up, and supported by certj. 
ficates, as to convince the executive the public interest will be 
promoted by selecting him as the successor, and he is nominat. 
ed to the senate. The business will not end here; all the disap. 
pointed applicants then go to work with senators tu defeat the 
confirmation of the nomination, each hoping when that iy 
done, he stands next best with the executive, and will procure 
the office. 

Under the present state of things, society will become demo. 
ralized, men will be constantly coveting that possessed by their 
neighbors, and for the sake of procuring what they covet, they 


will bear themselves, and procure others also to bear false wit- 
ness, 


Under the laws as they now stand, the business of office 
hunting will become a science. Men will be selected and fur. 
nished with funds to defray the expense of coming to Washing. 
ton for the purpose of having one set turned out and another 
set putin, by means of artful tales, secretly gotten up and re- 
duced to writing, which it is supposed will never see the light, 
This officer and representative of office hunters will come on 
with one pocket full of bad characters, with which to turn on 
incumbents, and with the other filled with good characters, 
with which to provide for his constituents. : 

Pass the bill and a wholesome check will be given to this 
whole system, require the reasons tor removal to be stated, and 
no man will dare to make a statement which he does not be- 
lieve to be true, because exposure and disgrace will cestainly 
be the consequence. You will take out of the hand of the 
cowardly assassin the poisoned dagger heretofore used in the 
dark. You will shield the executive against mistakes founded 
on false representations. No executive can be personally ac- 
quainted with the characters of all men in office, nor with 
the characters of those who desire office; he must act upon the 
information derived from others: he ought, and I feel persuaded 
the present chief magistrate will, thank congress for any plan 
by which he may be the better enabled to discharge his official 
duties to the welfare of society. 

Another advantage to be derived from this bill is that it will 
check the thirst for office, and will restore harmony to society. 

When a man is removed for want of capacity, for want of 
integrity, on account of intemperance, or the lack of business 
habits, why not put down the reason. Whois harmed by i? 
Nobody. Now, a man’s reputation is stabbed in the dark, by 
whom, or in what manner, he is unable to find out. 

Pass this bill, and if a man is injured he will know by whom, 
and in what manner, and can wipe out the stain, not by a con- 
troversy with the president, but a controversy with the man 
whose falsehood misled the president. 

Again, we will secure in all time to come honest officers in 
the enjoyment of honest political «pinions. No president will 
ever remove an Officer simply because he wil! not think and act 
with him in politics, when he knows this reason is to be of re- 
cord, and remain through all time. 

For myself, now, above all others, is the time when I wish 
to see this security furnished to honest men in office. I wish 
the credit of it for this administration. His anxious wish has 
been to restore to the states and to individuals, what, in his 
judgment, they have been improperly deprived of by federal 
power, and I wish to see, in Ais day, a surrender of all means 
an unprincipled chief magistrate might use to influence the po- 
litical opinions of men. I know him too well not to believe it 
would meet his hearty approbation, and in time to come when 
the historian shall record the beneficial acts of our illustrious 
men, I feel persuaded this act would not escape his attention. 

Sir, the honorable senater from S. Carolina, in some of his 
remarks, has not done justice, as I think to the chief magistrate. 
He says he came into power on the principles of reform and 
retrenchment, and that he was bound to carry them out, in- 
stead of which the expenditures of the government are doubled. 

Sir, he was not bound to do more than man could perform. 
One cause of an increase of expenditure in the Indian depart- 
ment has been fairly stated by the senator from Missouri. !t 
furnishes matter for praise, none for censure. How is it as to 
others? He has been against a tariff for protection merely—he 
has been opposed to the system of internal improvement—he 
has been against the bank. In short, he has been against the 
exercise of those constructive and doubtful powera which 
create so much discord among ourselves and such heavy drains 





upon your treasury. He has enforeed his opinions with 40 
ability and zea! seldom equalled or surpassed. Why then ls 
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it asked, has he not succeeded, according to his wishes? Be- 
cause alone he could not accomplish tis wishes. I fearlessly 
appeal to every man who hears me, that from the time he first 
came into power, to this moment, he never had at any one 
time a majority in both houses, frequently a majority in either. 
Members come into congress under one set of colors and 
when here, fight under another. At elections, they get votes 
under the Jackson colors; when here, they are free and inde- 

endent, and act upon such principles as they approve. Every 
man brings with biim his vial of Xalessas vegetable acid, and all 
he has to do is to touch his collar, as it is called, with a few 
drops, and off it fallz. When he is called to the Jackson ranks, 
pe is called in vain. Sound the Jackson whistle in congress, 
and the Jackson "men do not spring, as it were out of the ground, 
to their post, like those of Roderic Dhu. They won't come; 
no note can be sounded so loud as to make them hear and at- 
tend. Instead of this, in defiance of his known wishes, they 
vote appropriation pon appropriation for roads and canals, and 
not being able to vote enough to intimidate him, in the course 
of six days of the week, they spend Saturday night, and until 
after sun rise on Sunday morning, apparently to create an in- 
fluence, they think he dare not resist. Firm as a rock he stood 
upon his principles, he used his only power, the veto again and 
again. Whatthen? He is charged with being a tyrant, a des- 
pot, for no other offence but using his only power to check 
these very expenditures now complained of, 

J appeal to those in congress, from 1829 ’till now, whether, 
among the most able advocates for internal improvements there 
were not some professing to be, and I have no doubt sincerely, 
decided friends of his administration. 

Why then should he be censured for an increase of expendi- 
tures, which he has most anxiously endeavored to prevent, and 
which to a very great extent he has actually prevented, under 
circumstances where no other man could have dared to set up 
his individual opinion against the expressed will of the ma- 
jority in the senate and house of representatives, 

Sir, his friends in congress have been of all shades, colors 
and names, Jackson, tariff and anti-tariff, internal improve- 
ment and anti-internal improvement, bank and anti-bank; and 
although he had at the election grounds a party large enough, 
in his name, to bear down all before them; yet, here he never 
had a party large enough to do any thing. 

I remember once when one of the great questions was de- 
bating, | was walking behind the colonade where you now set, 
and a brother senator of different politics joined me, he asked 
me how I thought the question under discussion would be de- 
cided; I toldhim I did tot know. Why, says he don’t you 
know how your party will vote; I answered thatI did not— 
when [ tried to count them, I was always reminded of an an- 
ecdote I had heard of a black man, who had been sent by his 
master, on a cold morning to find the pigs—when he returned, 
his master addressed, ‘‘Peter, were all the pigs up to be fed?’? 
“Don’t know, massa,’’ says Peter. ‘Why, did’nt you count 
them?” says the master; says Peter, “I did count them all, 
massa, but one little spotted fellow, and he kept such a runnin 
about I could’nt count him.’ 

Mr. President, I hope to hearno more such complaints. Gen- 
tlemen on this floor are not aware of the credit to which the 
chief magistrate is entitled for the stand he took against friends 
and opponents, in the maintenance of the great principles upon 
which he was brought into power. For myself I endeavor to 
aet upon those for which I have ever contended. I hope on 
this question still to be, when the vote is taken, with my po 
litical friends, but whether [ am with them or notT shall be 
with my political principles. With principles which I think of 
s0 much importance to the country that I hope never to live to 
see the day when [ can record my vote against them, simply 


hecauee the chief mugistrate may happen to be the nan of my 
choice. 


In senate, Feb. 16, 1835. 

Mr. Wright said, he had hoped that some one of the indivi- 
duals who had been so emphatically called upon by the honor- 
able senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay) on a former day, as 
the leaders of the administration party, would have come for- 
ward in the debate then pending, and thus have saved him the 
trouble of addressing the senate. But, as no such individual 
appeared, and as tire bill was about to be reported, he felt 
a to give his humble voice against it, before it proceeded 

urther. 

He could not, he said, pursue the course which an answer to 
the argument of the learned senator, who had just resumed his 
seat, (Mr. Webster) would require, nor could he comply with 
the call and intimation of the senator from Kentucky, to which 
he had alluded. 

His object was to repel an implication which might attend 
the passage of this bill, and for that purpose, to refer to such 
portions of the report of the committee as appeared to him to 
relate to the provisions of the bill itself, and the considerations 
involved in the legislation proposed. He did not intend to no- 
tice, upon this occasion, any other parts of the report than 
those which treated of the patronage of the executive, growing 
out of his connection with, and influence over, persons depen- 
dent upon, and receiving their support from the government. 
The bill under consideration was all the legislation proposed 
by the committee, in reference to this part of the executive 
patronage, and he must suppose that so much of the report as 
discussed this point, was the legitimate subject of comment in 
connection with the bill. 








=== 


Mr. W. said, he did not understand the rule of order to be 
that laid down by the senator from New Jersey, (Mr. South- 
ard) when he addressed the senate on Friday last. He had 
underetood that honorable gentleman, then, to state that the 
report of the committee was not before the senate, and proper 
matter for remark, while proceeding upon this bill. He held a 
different rule. The bill was reported by a select committee of 
the senate. It was one of the results to which that committee 
bad arrived, after great labor and deliberation, and they had 
spread before the senate a mass of facts, and a long train of 
reasoning, a8 the grounds upon which the bill was recommend- 
ed to the acceptance of the body. Could it then be true that 
these facts and this reasoning, constituting the report of the 
committee, were not proper subjects for remark when acting 
upon the bill? He was sure the honorable senator, upon more 
mature reflection, would change his opinion, and hold the re- 
port fully before the senate. He believed that any and 
every part of the report might be properly discussed upon 
either of the propositions with which the committee had 
concluded, but he did not choose, himself, to notice more of it 
now than was pertinent to the matter before him. 

Mr. W. said, he must be permitted to remark, before he pro- 
ceeded, that he had been wholly unable to feel, or discover 
the necessity for the sombre and alarming picture of danger to 
our happy form of government which the committee had 
thought it their duty to present. He could not feel that the 
safety or perpetuity of our institutions was peculiarly threaten- 
ed at the present more than at any former period of our history. 
On the contrary, he had supposed he could justly felicitate the 
senate and the country upon the fact, which he had expected 
would have been admitted by all, that our condition was rapid- 
ly improving. No man in these seats had forgotten the pic- 
ture drawn to our imaginations twelve months since—a picture 
which not only shocked us, but shocked this whole widely ex- 
tended country to a degree never before witnessed in the period 
of his recollection. Then, however, executive patronage was 
not the danger, but ezecutive usurpation, ‘I'he sword and the 
purse of the nation were in one hand, and our liberties were 
about to be cloven down. ‘The fractured and broken pillars of 
the constitution were scattered before us, to display the ruin 


| which had been made, and to warn us of the danger which im- 
| pended. 


That time and that danger had gone by. A distinctissue was 
formed and submitted to the sober and intelligent sense of the 
American people, and their decision had put an end to the agi- 
tation. Executive patronage was then a consideration too 
trifling to have a place in the leading discussions. Some men- 
tion of an army of forty thousand officeholders might have been 
made, but they were incidental and unimportant. Usurpation 
was the order of the day, and tyranny and despotism were upon 
us. Mr. W. said he supposed he might congratulate every 
patriot and lover of hie country that this great danger had been 
passed, and its horrible evils averted, by the single and silent 
operation of an election; and he had hoped that increased con- 
fidence in the safety and durability of our institutions would 
have followed this gratifying experience. How different was 
the fact! He now found in the report of the committee before 
him, abundant evidence—if the sad imaginings of the committee 
were facts—that we were much nearer final ruin than at the 
period to which he had alluded. Now usurpations by the ex- 
ecutive had ceased to be dangerous, but the great patronage in 
the hands of the president was fast driving this fine ship of 
state upon the rocks, und imminently threatening the only free 
government in the world with utter and irretrievable ruin. 

Under this renewed attempt to excite alarm and apprehen- 
sion in the minds of the peaceful citizens of the country, he felt 
it to be his imperative duty to proclaim an entire absence of 
the threatened dangers. The country wae sound, and dealth- 
ful, and prosperous, and happy, and the patronage of the ex- 
ecutive Was not to corrupt its morals, endanger its peace, or 
destroy its liberties. The mistake of the committee had pro- 
ceeded from the assumption of premises wholly erroneous, and 
the consequent deduction of unfounded conclusions. 

Mr. W. said he would proceed to show this by a partial ana- 
lysis of their principal fact, and by an exposition of the falla- 
cious conclusions drawn from it. They state that the number 
of persons dependent upon the government for support, is one 
hundred thousand and seventy-nine, and they assume that all 
such persons are “‘supple instruments of power.’ This great 
number of persons thus exhibited, and thus characterized, was 
calculated to startie the mind. It had shocked him when he 
first heard the report read at the secretary’s table. He had 
heard much eaid, during the last year, both at home and here, 
by the opponents of the administration, of the danger to the 
country from an army of forty thousand officeholders, but hia 
fears had not been excited, and he had never attempted to ex- 
amine the composition of the corps. When, however, he 
found the number swelled by the report of the committee to 
more than one hundred thousand, he felt impelled to inquire 
who were these hundred thousand men paid by this free go- 
vernment that they might wield public opinion to its destruc- 
tion. He had made the inquiry, and to exhibit the results to 
the senate and the country, and thus to repel the alarming im- 
plication of danger to our institutions which might otherwise 
arise from our action upon this bill, was the principal object he 
had in view upon the present occasion. 

First, then, he found the whole army, officers, soldiers, 














waiters, and dependants, included in the list. And are the 
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soldiers of our little army, said Mr. W. to be held up to the 
country as a body of men wielding its public opinion and di- 
recting it to the destruction of our institutions? Are they to be 
pointed at as objects of jealousy and apprehension? Where are 
they, Mr. President? Almost the whole body of them pushed 
beyond the line of settlement upon your frontier and there sta. 
tioned, the companions of the wild Indian only, to defend your 
citizens from the tomahawk and scalping knife. Are they, thus 
located, the body of men who are to bring this happy govern- 
ment to a speedy termination? No, sir, they will defend it with 
their lives, but never will endanger it by their influence over 
public opinion. The officers of the army are also embraced in 
this class. They, sir, are officeholders, but are they formida- 
ble to the country? Are those brave men who bore the arms of 
the country, during the late war, against the most formidable 
enemy in the world, and bore them successfully, triumphantly, 
victoriously, are they to destroy this government? Are they 
to be guarded against as ‘‘supple instruments of power,”’’ as 
‘*subservient partisans, ready for every service, however base 
and corrupt??? Mr. President, said Mr. W. they merit not the 
sentence. Where are they? Shut up in your fortifications and 
military posts, performing their dull and uninteresting round of 
official duty, or ordered beyond your frontier and deprived of 
the benefits of civilized society, to protect their fellow citizens 
from rapine and plunder. Thus situated, are they to be held 
ap to us as objects of alarm? Are our jealousies to be directed 
against them, as the persons likely to work out the ruin of their 
country? Sir, the committee have made an egregious mistake 
as to these brave and patriotic officers. They will not destroy 
but defend the republic. Who has seen them mingling impro- 
perly in the political strifes of the day, or attempting unduly to 
influence public opinion? Mr. W. said he had never witnessed 
such an instance of improper conduct in an officer of the army, 
and he was yet to learn that such instances had been witneesed 
by others. But another large enumeration of citizens aided to 
complete this division of the dangerous corps of more than one 
hundred thousand. All the contractors, workmen, and labor- 
ers upon our public works, in the charge of the war department, 
such as fortifications, rivers, canals, roads, harbors, and all the 
other works of a similar description in construction at the ex- 
pense of the government, were counted to make up this formi- 
dable number of “‘supple instruments of power.’? Yes, Mr. 
President, said Mr. W. the humble carrier of the hod upon one 
of your batteries, who toils on for his daily allowance of a few 
shillings, unconscious of his agency, is one of the number of in- 
dividuals whom the committee suppose material and danger- 
ous agents in the work of ruin to the most free and happy go- 
vernment upop the earth. Each laborer of this description is 
held to be a “supple instrument of power,’ a subservient par- 
tisan, “ready for every service, however base and corrupt.’ 
Sir, tell this to the great body of the yeomanry of this country, 
and what will they say of this danger? They will smile at the 
credulity of the committee, and say they are mistaken in their 
apprehensions. This closes the first class of the great cato- 
logue, consisting of 16,722 individuals. 
2d. Mr. W. said, he found the whole navy, including the 
marine corps, and comprehending, altogether, 8,784 individuals. 
Here again was a class of men whom he had not been taught to 
consider “supple instruments of power,’ ‘‘subservient parti- 
sans, ready for every service, however base and corrupt.”’ Sir, 
said he, are the gallant tars, who bear the flag of our country, 
proudly and triumphantly upon every sea, and to every corner 
of the globe, the mere ‘“‘supple instruments of power??? Are 
the brave and fearless officers who command them “‘subservient 
artisans, ready for every service, however base and corrupt?”’ 
s such the character of the officers of the American navy, and 
are they, at this moment, to be thus characterized to the Ame- 
rican people and to the werld? Not, said Mr. W. by me. They 
deserve not the character, in my judgment, and they shall not 
receive it with my assent. Does any man believe, do the ho- 
norable committee beNeve, that in consequence of the moderate 
compensation which these brave and high-minded, and patriotic 
citizens receive for the devotion of their lives to the public ser- 
vice, they are prostituted to the executive will, and ready to 
do his bidding, to the injury and destruction of the liberties of 
their country? Do they believe that no higher and purer mo- 
tive than subserviency to executive power has led them on to 
the noble achievements they have accomplished? If such be 
the opinions of the committee, they do the officers and seamen 
of onc gallant navy great injustice. It is against the enemies of 
their country, not against their country, that they war, and war 
anceesefully, and long, long, will the liberties of our happy re- 
public be preserved, if they are only to meet their destruction 
from the hands of the American navy. But, sir, this class is 
not wholly compo-ed of the officers and sailors and soldiers at- 
tached to the navy and marine corps. Every person employed 
in and about your navy yards and ship yards is included in 
the enumeration. The humble individual who rolls the wheei- 
barrow, or handles the cart, or drives the oxen, at these places, 
is mavnified into a man dangerous to our liberties, holding a 
fearful control over public opinion, a “supple instrument of 
power,’ “ready for any service, however base and corrupt.” 
Such dangers, said Mr. W. will never destroy this republic. 
Bd. The whole roll of revolutionary pensioners, 38,836 in 
number. This class, Mr. W. said, surprised him much more 
than the former. The departing shades of the revolutionary 
army were presented to us as about to become the instraments 
an the destruction of our liberties. ‘Those venerable men, 











whose earliest and greatest and richest efforts had been devoteg 
to the erection of this beautiful and noble temple of civil liberty 
were now, for the pitiful compensation of eight dollars per 
month, to become the “‘supple instruments of power,” to use 
their efforts to overthrow the fabric cemented with their youth. 
ful blood; and to draw its mighty ruins down upon their own 
heads at the last moment of their earthly existence. Would jy 
be believed that this remnant of a noble race had been thus cor. 
rupted by euch a bounty? No, said Mr. W. they deserve no 
such a judgment at our hands. But, instruments of the execy. 
tive? How? What has the executive to do with the payment 
of pensioners? They derive their claims from the acts of cop. 
gress, not from the will and pleasure of the executive, and jf 
they make the proof requisite, the right is perfect. The presi. 
dent can neither place them upon the roll without the proof, 
nor debar them from it when the proof is made. His only in. 
terference with the subject is his approbation of the laws, as he 
approves other laws passed by congress. As well, therefore, 
might all the private claimants, for whose benefit lawa have 
been passed, be hunted from the statute books and added to the 
list of ‘supple instruments of power,’’ as these venerable pen- 
sioners of the revolution. 

4th. Mr. W. said he now came to a class of officeholders and 
“supple instruments of power,’”’ not less extraordinary than 
any of the former. It consisted of all the deputy postmasters 
throughout the country, all the mail contractors, mail carriers, 
stage drivers, and all others employed in the transportation of 
the mail of the United States. The number was given in the 
report at 31,837 individuals. Here was a class of men, wiih 
several of whom every citizen of the country must be persona}. 
ly acquainted. He appealed then, fearlessly and confidently, 
to the people of the country, for the degree of danger to public 
liberty to be apprehended from this class of dependants upon 
the public patronage. Who did not know that the poatmasters 
and mail contractors of the country were of all parties in poli- 
tics, and of every description of sentiment and feeling as to 
men and measures? Who, in these seats, did not know that the 
great mass of them were men of respectability, integrity, and 
faithfulness, and worthy of the trusts confided to them? Who, 
heretofore, had feared the influence of these men upon the pub- 
lic opinion of the electors of the country? Who, until this day, 
had imagined that the driver of a mail coach could injurionusly 
influence the opinions of the passengers who might chance to 
ride in his carriage? In this great masa ef individuals, there 
might be men unworthy of trust. It would be strange if it 
were not so; but did any man ever dream that they were so 
numerous as to endanger our government, or that the merry 
holder of the reins and whip of the vehicle which transports 
the mail over our public highways, was ‘*a supple instrument 
of power,’’? a subservient partisan, ‘ready for every service, 
however base and corrupt,’”’ because his monthly wages were 
paid to him by a mail contractor? Did any man ever permit 
himself to believe that the elections of the state were control- 
ed by such men? No, said Mr. W. the idea is mistaken; and 
the honorable committee have yielded themselves to fears 
which have no foundation, and to prophecies of evil which will 
not be realized. 


He had then disposed of a very large proportion of this fear- 
fol array of more than one hundred thousand persons, depend- 
ent upon, and receiving money from the government; and by 
that means supposed to be made *‘supple instruments of power,” 
‘‘subservient partisans, ready for any service, however base 
and corrupt.”? 


The army, and persons employed under the superin- 





tendence of the war department, were 16,72 
The whole navy, including the marine corps, were 8,784 
The whole pension roll were 38 ,836 
All the deputy postmasters, mail contractors, mail car- 

riers, mail coach drivers, and all other persons con- 

nected with the transportation and distribution of 

the mail, were 31,837 

Making a total of 96,179 


So far, Mr. W. said, he thought the intelligent citizens of this 
country would be able to estimate the dangers to be apprehend- 
ed from this alarming number of government dependants with 
great accuracy; to valne the benefits to themselves individual- 
ly, and to the safety of the country and its institutions; to ap- 
preciate the tribute of justice rendered to those who had first 
broken the yoke of despotism, and given us the liberty we en! 
joy; and to weigh the objections against, and the reasons for, 4 
continuance of the laws which had created these respective 
classes of officers, agents and dependants. 


The table appended to the report of the committee, and from 
which he had derived the preceding classifications, showed 
that 4,508 of this fearful array of 100,687 officeholders and de- 
pendants upon executive patronage remained to be accounted 
for. And here he found it necessary to notice an error in the 
addition of the table, by which the total number of persons in- 
tended to be exhibited waa fess by 608 than the true number. 
Two items had been accidentally omitted, to wit: 119 persons 
employed in the department of war in this city, and 489 pen- 
sioners upon the navy pension fund; so that the aggregate pre- 
sented by the committee was 100,079, while the number in 
fact, as shown by their own table, was 100,687. Who, then, 
composed the remaining 4,508 of these dangerous men, and 
‘supple instruments of power?”’ 
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There appeared to be employed in the state department in 
this city, and connected with, and deriving their appointments 
from and through that department, 456 persons. This number 
Mr. W. said he understood to include the department itself, all 
our foreign ministers, diplomatic agents, consuls and officers 
abroad ofevery description,and all the members of the federal ju- 
diciary, district attorneys, marshals,and all other officers con- 
nected with the courts. He surely need not say that the persons 
employed in an office here could have little influence over the 
»ublic opinion of the voters of the states, the individuals them- 
selves not being entitled to a vote upon any national question, 
und their locations separating them {rom contact or association 
with the citizens of the states. Much less could he consider it 
necessary to say that the officers and agents of the government 
abroad were not to be suspected of exercising a dangerous in- 
fluence over the opinions and wills of their fellow citizens at 
home. There only remained then, of this number, the federal 
judiciary and their district attorneys and marshals, to excite 
alarm or create apprehension. : ; 

From the same table furnished by the committee it would be 
found that 3,824 persons were employed in connection with the 


treasury department. This number is understood to include all 


persons engaged in the collection of the customs, all persons 
engaged in the survey and sale of the public lands, and in 
every other branch of the treasury department, including the 
department itself. Here, Mr. W. said he met with a descrip- 
tion of officers towards whom the public attention had been 
particularly directed for the last year, as using their official 
situations to influence the electors of their respective districts. 
The officers of the customs and of the land offices had been 
broadly accused of these practices. Of the latter he knew no- 
thing, but many of the former he knew personally and intimate- 
ly. Every senator must know personally a greater or less num- 
ber of the officers of the customs, for every one must reside 
within some collection district. He called upon all, then, to 
state their knowledge of the mal-practices of these officers, if 


such practices were known. For himself he should feel bound, 


as a sacred duty to his country, to present any such officer, if 
he was satisfied that his conduct was unworthy of his trust; 
much more if it was calculated to corrupt the public morals, 
trammel the freedom of opinion of the electors, or endanger the 
liberties of the country. Would any senator fail to pursue this 
course? Surely not. Still we had heard no such presentments 
from any quarter of the country, and ought not this single fact 
to be taken as strong evidence that these sweeping denuncia- 
tions of a party press, and of partisan politicians, were unme 

rited by the officers against whom they were directed? Ought 
it not to be satisfactory evidence that our liberties are not en- 
dangered by these officers, so necessary and indispensable to 
the security of the revenue of the country. If this whole class 
of officers had become the “‘supple instruments of power,’’ 
“subservient partisans, ready for every service however base 
and corrupt,’?? would not some senator be able to name a single 
instance from the whole country? to present a single example 
to the public eye? Mr. W. said he could not feel alartn for the 
safety of the country while no single officer of the whole corps 
could be designated as guilty of the suppleness and subservien- 
cy which the committee seem to appreherd. So much for the 
persons employed in and connected with the treasury depart- 
ment. 

In the department of war, 119 personsare employed, as shown 
by the table. This number, Mr. W. said, he supposed to in- 
clude the topographical bureau and the engineer corps, and he 
would inquire whether the principles and policy of this admi- 
nistration were such as to authorise the belief that an extension 
of the influence of this corps to the local and private interests 
of the citizens was intended? Had not both, in the discourage- 
ment of works of internal improvement of a local character, a 
direct and powerful tendency to circumscribe the power and in- 
fluence of these engineers and to debar them from an interfer- 
ence with the local interests of the states? Such would seem 
to him to be the fair and just conclusion. Of the danger to be 
apprehended from the influence upon public opinion to be ex- 
erted by persons in the employ of the war department in this 
city, he had nothing to add to his remarks in relation to persons 
— employed in the departments of which he had before 
spoken. 

The same table showed 29 persons in the employ of the navy 
department, and 80 persons in the employ of the general post 
Office in this district. They are principally humble clerks at 
very moderate salaries, and he doubted not respectable and in- 
dustrious men, faithfully earning the money paid to them; and 
if the liberties of this country remained, until destroyed by 
them, he must be permitted to express an entire confidence that 
alarm now was ill timed and uncalled for. 


This Mr. W. said closed the fearful catalogue of officehold- 
ersand dependants which had given to the report its sad and 
boding aspect, and, thus analyzed, ha hoped the danger impend- 
ing, Or in prospect would appear leas to the good and peaceable 
citizens of the country than it had to the honorable committee. 
The whole might be summed up as follows: 

The four classes first mentioned, to wit, the army and per- 
£0ns in civil employment, under the superintendence of the se- 
cretary of war, the navy and marine corps, the pensioners, and 
the postmasters, and the persons employed in the transporta- 
tion of the mail * 96,179 

persons employed in, and connected with the state 
department, including foreign ministers, consuls, 





and commercial agents, the judges of the supreme, 
district and circuit courts, the district attorneys, mar- 
shals, &c. &c. 456 
The persons employed in, and cornected with the trea- 
sury department, including all officers and persons 
employed in the collection of the custoins and the 
revenue service, all officers and persons employed in 


the survey and sale of the public lands, &c. &c. 3,824 
The persons employed in, and connected with the war 

department 119 
The persons employed in, and connected with the na- 

vy department 29 
The persons employed in, and connected with the ge- 

neral post office &0 
Making the aggregate before given of 100,687 


Let these hundred thousand individuals stand before the in- 
telligent people of our country in their true character, and let 
them say how far they are likely to undermine and destroy their 
liberties. For himself, Mr. W. said, he could feel no appre- 
hension. He believed them, as a muss, an honor, and nota 
danger to the country; and so he thought they were, and would 
continue to be viewed by the people. Here he would leave this 
most alarming assumption of the committee, and proceed to ex- 
amine another, not less erroneous. The committee assume, 
without attempting to prove, that those hundred thousand of- 
ticeholders and dependants, can influence and direct the will of 
the American people; can control their action at the polls, and 
dictate the results of their free elections. Mr. President, said 
Mr. W. this is an assumption as violent as it is unfounded, and 
does great injustice to the inflexible integrity of our intelligent 
yeomanry. ‘They, sir, controled in the exercise of that right 
which they consider above all price, the right of giving a vote 
for the man who is to rule over them, by officeholders, by sol- 
diers, sailors, laborers in the employ of the government, mail 
contractors, mail carriers, and coach drivers, or by pensioners? 
No, sir, never. The idea does injustice to their integrity and 
intelligence. They are controled by no earthly power in their 
exercise of that dearest right of a freeman, and the supposition 
that they are, is, to use the mildest term, a mistake of the com- 
mittee of a glaring character. The thirteen millions of free peo- 
ple of this country controled in their elections by a few thou- 
sand officeholders and dependants upon the governmenU By a 
few of their own servants? No, sir. The American people are 
not thus *‘supple”? and ‘‘subservient,’? whatever may be the 
character of those who receive their favors and bounty. 

But is it fair to presume, from any known facts, that those 
holding office and patronage are inclined to influence the peo- 
ple for evil tothe country? Mr. W. said, he knew of no evi- 
dence to warrant such an assumption. That among the great 
numbers holding office, bad men might be found, was more than 
probable; but he believed the exceptions would be so few, if 
the whole number were taken into the account, as to prove 
that good men generally hold the offices of trust, rather than to 
impeach the body of officehoiders. This brought him to notice 
a third assumption of the committee, not less unfounded, in his 
judgment, and more violent and unjust, than either of the 
former. 

Mr. W. said, he referred to the assumption, found in the re- 
port, that offices are bestowed ‘‘as rewards for partisan service, 
without respect to merit.”? This broad charge appears upon 
the face of this paper, wholly unsupported by proof, or by an at- 
tempt at proof, against whom? Against a chief magistrate 
elected by the people; and, after an exercise of the appointing 
power, for the term of four years, again re-elected by a much 
stronger expression of the public approbation than that which 
first elected him to the presidency. How then does this as- 
sumption comport with the respect we owe to the popular will? 
To the judgment and intelligence of those we represent here? 
To the free and intelligent people of this free country? But 
how, said Mr. W. are these officeholders selected by the chief 
magistrate? Upon the petitions and recommendations of the peo- 
ple themselves; upon certificates of character and respectabili- 
ty, and worth, made by those who are the neighbors and friends 
of the candidate, and Know him personally and intimately: and 
most usually upon the recommendation of the representatives 
here of the persons appointed. Are we then to assume that of- 
fices are ‘“‘bestowed as rewards for partisan services, without 
respect te merit?’ The people ask, the representative recom- 
mends, and the office is conferred, and who shall say that it is 
done “‘without respect to merit??? Surely this committee will 
not be sustained in making the assertion by that people whose 
will is followed in the appointments made, when the assertion 
rests upon itself alone without an effort to support it by evi- 
dence. Itis, Mr. President, said Mr. W. another of those mis- 
takes into which the gloomy imaginations of the committee 
seem too frequently to have led them. ‘These assumptions, as 
erroneous as they are unfounded, in his judgment, appeared to 
him to constitute the reasons offered by the committee, for the 
presentation of the bill now before the senate. The abuses ex- 
isting in the minds of the committee were those which had been 
examined, and the bill purported to provide for their correction 
for the future. 

What, then, was the remedy proposed? A law of 1820 had 
limited the terms of a large class of officers therein named to 
four years, and had thus compelled those officers, once in that 
term, to puss in review before the president and senate, when 





their characters and conduct, official and private, would of 
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course be inquired into and examined, and when the state of 
their accounts with the government would be ascertained.— 
This law, too, was calculated td secure the cardinal republican 
principle of rotation in office, by causing periodical expirations 
of official terms, when those who had enjoyed a reasonable 
share of official patronage might give place to other citizens, 
equally deserving, without resorting to the unpleasant alterna 

tive ofa removal. ‘he first section of the bill reported by the 
committee, and now under consideration, proposes to repeal 
this law of 1820, and, by doing so, to ake these offices perpe- 
tual, or dependent alone upon the pleasure of the president. 
The latter would be the consequence, were it not that the third 
section of the bill virtually imposes restrictions upon the power 
of the president to remove from office, and, taken in connexion 
with the second section, would seem fairly to imply a design 
that the president shal! remove for one cause alone—that of a 
defalcation in paying Over, or accounting for, public moneys. 
If this be the tendency of this bill, and this, Mr. W. said, was 
his understanding, then its effect will be to give to the country 
district attorneys, marshals, collectors of the customs, naval of- 
ficers, surveyors of the customs, navy agents, receivers of the 
public moneys for lands, registers of the land offices, surveyors 
of the public iands, paymasters of the army, and commissaries 
general of purchases, for life, instead of the short term of four 
years; and nothing can remove the officer but his becoming a 
public defaulter—a piece of official miscunduct of which seve- 
ral classes of these officers, such as naval officers, surveyors of 
the customs, registers of the land offices, and the like, cannot 
be guilty, because no public money comes to their hands. 

And what, Mr. President, said Mr. W. is the assigned cause 
for this great and dangerous change in the law? To destroy the 
patronage accruing to the chief mayistrate by the simple reno- 
mination of these officers to the senate once in the term of four 
years. Is congress prepared to adopt sucha remedy for such 
an evil? Will the members of this house consent to create an 
army of officers for life in this government, for the single pur- 
pose of getting rid of the evil, if it be one, of the patronage con- 
ferred upon.the executive power in their periodical reappoint- 
ment? Mr. W. said he could not think so. He viewed the first 
section of the bill, standing by itself, as a question of poticy 
only; but he must consider it contrary to the doctrines of the 
republican fathers, contrary to the genius of our free institu- 
tions, and contrary to the well ascertained and well established 
opinions of the great mass of the citizens of the United States, 
to adopt any measures of legislation calculated, or intended, to 
perpetuate office in the same hands. The offices of this govern 
ment should not be life estates, but public trusts, and, to keep 
them so, they should return frequently to the people, or to such 
of their agents and representatives as have the power, by the 
constitution, to confer them. Without this, the salutary prin- 
ciple of rotation in office is gone, and we raise up an official 
aristocracy as dangerous to liberty as an hereditary one. 

Mr. W. said he was not an advocate of executive power, or 
official patronage. He would go as far as any one to limit such 
powers, where that could be done consistently with the consti- 
tution, and a safe and salutary administration of the govern. 
ment; but to get rid of that portion of the executive patronage 
which consisted in the renomination to offices, the terms of 
which were now limited by law, and from which, as yet, he 
had seen no cause to feel alarm or apprehension, he could not 
agree to remove all limitation, and make the offices permanent. 
It would, in his judgment, be an attempt to avoid a possible 
danger by the voluntary adoption of a great and certain evil. 
Such, Mr. W. said, were his views upon the first section of the 
bill, and, unless changed by what might be subsequently offer- 
ed in its favor, he could not give it his support. 


As to the second section, he had not a remark to make. He 
fully acquiesced in the principle it contained, that public de- 
faulters should be hurled from office, and that a knowledge of 
the fact was sufficient ground for instantaneous removal. If 
any senators supposed that legislation was necessary to secure 
the practical application of this principle imperatively and 
promptly, to every officer of the government, he was not 
aware that he had any objection to make to this section. 

His principle difficulty rested upon the third section of the 
bill, That section was in the following words: 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all nominations 
made by the president to the senate, to fill vacancies occasion- 
ed by removal from office, the fact of the removal shall be stat- 
ed to the senate at the same time that the nomination is made, 
with a statement of the reasons for such removal.”’ 

This provision in a law of congress, he believed to be in de- 
rogation of the constitution of the United States, and he could 
not, therefore, give it his vote. He had before said he was not 
an advocate for executive power, or official patronage, but he 
was an advocate for the constitution, and for just so much 
power in every branch of the government, as that instrument 
had granted, and for no more in any branch, either executive, 
legislative, or judicial. The eection did not, in terms, deny 
the power in the president to remove from office, but it propos- 
ed limitations upon the exercise of the power equivalent to the 
denial of its existence as a constitutional grant of power. Mr. 
W. said the question was one of the first importance and mag- 
nitude, and he did not propose to argue it at the present time, 
but was bound to give the grounds of his opinion, that the pro- 
vision was unconstitutional. 

The constitution has said ‘‘the executive power shall be 
vested in a president of the United States of America.’’ This 
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he understood to vest in the president all the executive power 
pertaining to the government of the United States, and not 
otherwise granted by the constitution. He understood the 
power of appointment to office and the power of removal froin 
office to be executive powers, and therefore to be vested in the 
president by this general grant, unless some other provisions of 
the constitution shall be found to take them from him, or to di- 
vide them between him and some other department of the go- 
vernment. What other provisions bear upon the question? 
The two following: 

Ist. “He (the president) shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint ambassadors 
other public mimisters and consuls. judges of the supreme 
court, and all other officers of the United States, whose ap- 
pointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law.” 

2d. **But the congress may by law vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the president 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” 

If then, Mr. W. said, he was right in supposing that the pow- 
er of appointment was an executive power; its existence in the 
president was qualified by the negative of the senate, conferred 
by the clause first above quoted, and he could nominate, but 
could not appoint, but **by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate.’? Still nothing in this clause affected the power to 
reinove from office, unless by implication, of which he should 
have occasion hereafter to speak, and therefore that power, not- 
withstanding this clause, remained in the president, by virtue 
of the general grant, perfect and unqualified. 


But the clause second above quoted might be held to qualify 
this power of removal, and therefore he referred to it to show 
that it did not affect the bill under consideration, or obviate its 
unconstitutionality. That clause gives to the congress the pow- 
er, by law, ‘‘to vest the appointment of such inferior officers, ag 
they think proper, in the president alone, in the courts of law 
or in the heads of departments.”’ It has been, and may farther 
be, contended that this qualification of the executive power of 
appointment may also qualify the power of removal, and that 
when “tthe congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers, as they think proper, in the president alone, in 
the courts of law, or in the heads of departments,” they may 
prescribe the causes for, and restrictions upon, the removals of 
the officers so to be appointed in conformity, not to the consti- 
tution, but to the law. Mr. W. said he did not find it necessa- 
| ry to discuss this point, as the third section of the bill before 

him reached the removal of all officers superior and inferior, 
and alike required from the president the causes of the removal, 
whether the office was of the one grade or the other. The pro- 
vision proposed by the committee, made no distinction between 
an ambassador, or other public minister, or consul, or a judge 
of the supreme court, the offices enumerated in the constitution, 
a superior officer, a inember of the cabinet, and an inferior offi- 
cer, a surveyor of the customs, “‘established by law.”? 


Again, the congress had not yet by law vested the appoint- 
ment of any of the officers named in the first and second sec- 
tions of the bill “in the president alone, in the courts of law, or 
in the heads of departments,’ and until they had done this, the 
second clause referred to could have no operation to restrict the 
power of removal conferred upon the president by the constitu- 
tion, that power, like the power of nomination, remaining in 
him under the constitutional grant as to all offices **which shall 
be established by law,’’ until the congress think proper to vest 
the appointment of inferior officers in himself alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments, and to affix by 
law the causes for and the restrictions upon the removal of the 
officers so Lo be appointed. 


Neither of these qualifications upon the executive power 
granted to the president, then, Mr. W. said, seemed to reach 

the provision contained in the third section of the bill of the 
committee, and he was left to inquire whether any implication 
from the executive power granted to the senate, authorised the 
legislation proposed? The grant to the senate, made in the con- 
stitution, Was to advise and consent to nominations made by 
the president, or to refuse that advice and consent, and it had 
been argued by the honorable senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Webster), that this power necessarily drew after it the advice 
and consent of the senate to removals from office. That ho- 
norable gentleman had stated that he bad examined the practice 
of the government, and that the only removal was the appoint- 
ment of another to fill the place of the person removed. His 
argument was understood to be, that as the appointment of A, 
to fill the office of B, removed, was the only removal of B, there- 
fore the appointment of A was the removal of B, and the ap- 
pointment of A requiring the advice and consent of the senate, 
this body must also be heid as advising and consenting to the 
removal of B. 

Mr. W. said, he had not examined the practice of the govern- 
mentin this respect, and therefore he could not say whether, 
or not, it had been customary, in cases of removals from office, 
to issue a supersedeas, the uniform practice, as he believed, it 
his own state, but he would ask the honorable senator whetlier 
it had ever been supposed, when the president nominated A to 
an office in the place of B removed, the rejection of the nomt- 
nation of A by the senate, restored B to the office from which 
he had thus been removed by the president? Did not the senate 
know that, in case of such rejection, the office had always, from 
the commencement of the government under the constitution 
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been held to be vacant, and the president bound to continue to 
nominate to the senate until he found a person to whose ap- 

intment they would advise and consent? Had he ever heard 
of an incumbent, thus removed, returning to the duties of his 
office in consegence of the rejection by the senate of the nomi- 
nation of his successor? Mr. W. said, he was confident in the 
assertion that the history of the government furnished no in- 
stance of such a claim to office, or of such an exercise of offi- 
cial powers. How then could the gentleman contend that the 
advice and consent of the senate to the appointment of a suc- 
cessor, had been held to be also an advice and consent to the 
removal of the incumbent, If the senate did not advise and 
consent, the removal had ever been held to be perfect, and the 
office vacant, and therefore that advice and consent, when yield. 
ed, could not be held to make the removal. So much, Mr. W. 
said, for the argument in favor of the implied executive power, 
existing in the senate, to participate with the president in re- 
movals from office. It had not existed in the practice of the 
government; it did not exist in the constitution, and he would 
jeave it to those who made the claim to point out its derivation. 

He would again say that it was not his object to argue these 
great constitutional questions, and he had said thus much to 
declare his distinct and clear opinions. He held the power ot 
removal from office to be an executive power, in the clear and 
universally admitted classification of governmental powers. As 
an executive power, he held it to be vested in the president by 
the broad grant of that power, contained in the constitution, 
pecause no qualification found in that instrument, and no ac 
tion of congress under it, granted power to regulate the appoint- 
ment of inferior officers, bad taken it from him as connected 
with the third section of the bill before the senate. 

Could congress, then, by Jaw, require from the president his 
reasons for an act performed in pursuance of the power granted 
to him by the constitution? He could not think it would be 
pretended. As well might congress declare, by law, that the 
president should send with every nomination he makes to this 
body, the reasons why he has selected the individual named. 
As well might congress declare, by law, that the senate should 
make a statement to the president of the reasons for their ac- 
tion upon his nominations. Each acts in the exercise of an in- 
dependent constitutional power, expressly conferred, and nei- 
ther is responsible to the other for their action, but both are re- 
sponsible to the people and the states. 

So in making removals from office, the president, if he has 
the power at all, possesses it as an express grant of the consti- 
tution, and he is responsible to congress for its exercise in no 
other way than by impeachment, aud then the causes should 
be assigned, if assigned at all, to the impeaching and not to the 
trying branch of congress. He, therefore, could not view the 
section in any other light than asa direct and palpable viola- 
tion of the constitutional powers and rights of the executive, 
and az such he must oppose its passage. He would not, how- 
ever, consume more of the time of the senate, at this late stage 
of the session, in fortifying his position. He would content 
himself with the fact, that the first congress ever convened 
under the constitution had deliberately decided these questions 
of executive power as he now contended they existed. That 
congress consisted of a large number, among others, of the fra- 
mers of the constitution, men more competent than any other 
to furm correct Opinions as to its intended grants of power. It 
had been well said by the honorable senator from Ohio, (Mr. 
Ewing), that this decision was made before the formation of 
political parties under the government, and at a time when po- 
litical partisan feeling could not have influenced the judgments 
of those who pronounced the opinion that the power of removal 
from office was an executive power, and was vested in the pre- 
sident. If proof of this fact, stronger than any other, could be 
required, it would be found in the record of that debate, which 
shows James Madison, the most distinguished democrat, and 
Fisher Ames, the most distinguished federalist, in that con- 
gress, combining their unsurpassed talents and powers of elo- 
quence in favor of the decision. General Washington, then 
president of the United States, and the president of the conven- 
tion which formed the constitution, claimed and exercised this 
power during the whole of his administration. The elder 
Adams exercised it after him. The immortal Jefferson, the fa- 
ther of democracy, also claimed and exercised it freely during 
the eight years of his administration. After him James Madi- 
son and James Monroe exercised it for the period of sixteen 
years. The younger Adams then exercised it during his presi- 
dential term, and the present chief magistrate followed the ex- 
amples thus eet for him until the last year, without an intima- 


tion of a doubt as to the existence of the power as a constitu- 
tional grant. 


Mr. W. said he would not remark further upon this point, If 
gentlemen would show him that the power of removal was not 
an executive power, it might then be competent for them to 
charge him and his friends with attempting to claim power in 
the president by implication from the constitution and not from 
express grant. He was the advocate for no implied powers in 
any department of the government. He held this to be an exe- 
cutive power expressly granted in the broad grant of that pow- 
er to the president. So the congress of 1789 had decided it to 

€, and so the practice of the government for almost fifty years 
under the constitution had uniformly treated it without debate 
Or question, 
e had now completed what he had proposed to say. His 


Principal object had been to examine the facts from which the 











committee had drawn their frightful picture of danger to the 
country from executive patronage—and to point out what ap- 
peared to him their almost unmeasured exaggerations of infer- 
ence and conclusion from their own premises. Thie he had 
considered it a duty he owed to himself, to the senate, and to 
the country to do, and be bad made the attempt, whether suc- 
cessfully or not the senate would decide. He would merely 
add, what he had before repeated, that he saw no cause for the 
great and peculiar alarm expressed in the report; he felt not 
that alarm himself, nor could he believe, if it had foundation, 
that we were to discharge ourselves and the country from it by 
making perpetual the terms of office of all the officers who must 
receive their appointments upon the nomination of the presi- 
dent, and whose terms of office were now limited by law. Such 
a remedy would increase, but could not quiet his alarm. 


Mr. Preston, declared that ithad not been originally his inten- 
tion to take part in this debate, the state of his health was such 
as not to admit of it, but he felt himself bound to rise and ex- 
press a general opinion, and more especially to enter his most 
solemn protest against the strange and unwarrantable doctrines 


which he had heard brought forward in the course of this dis- 
cussion. 


He would chiefly direct his attention to what had fallen from 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Wright), with that gentleman 
he confessed he was ready to concur; that if he traced back the 
source of executive patronage to its head, we should find it 
in congress; true it was that congress alone authorised appro- 
priations; true it was that every expenditure which added te 
the mass of executive patronage, took its rise in congress. But 
what had that to do with the question as it related to the im- 
mediate subject of executive patronage? Are we to imagine 
that the power possessed by the president comes to be dange- 
rous because congress has helped to establish the foundation 
of that power in authorising the expenditure on the basis of 
which the patronage is rested? Is the aggregate of unlimited 
power at all diminished because congress is the source from 
whence the hand of patronage is enabled to make its disburse- 
ment! True itis, the public money which the president dis- 
burses, or which goes to extend the sphere of bis influence, is 
ours and not his; but is the power less; is the sum total of pa- 
tronage less, is the danger less, because itis the public money 


which constitutes the whole means, and creates all the influ- 
ence of the patronage? 


True it is that we authorise the expenditure; but who is it 
that profits by it? Who is it that obtains power and patronage 
by it? We legisiate, we make appropriations, we give authority 
and legitimacy to every expenditure, but it is not for ourselves; 
it is not for our hands to wield the mighty lever which is creat- 
ed by our votes. Another hand than ours, wields that lever, 
and shall we therefore suffer itto be left there at his own dis- 
eretion, without check or limitation? Shall we suffer the power 
which we originate, to be directed against us, to our own de- 
struction by leaving it to be exerted at the will of a single indi- 
vidual, 

Willing, however, as he professed himself to be, to acknow- 
ledge that congress was the firat spring and source of expendi- 
ture, he must beg to recall gentlemen to the consideration of the 
real question, which was not the question of origin, but of ac- 
tual existence; the inquiry was directed to executive power as 
now found to be, whatever may have been the error, if they 
were errors, which first injudiciously suffered such a great and 
tremendons power to rise and grow to its present alarming 
height. Congress must make appropriations and authorise ex- 
penditure for the necessities and for the welfare of the country; 
but does it follow, therefore, that because congress must by ne- 
cessity originate expenditure, that therefore it is admissable 
that these expenditures shonld be turned aside, or employed to 
the creation of a power preponderating over congress and over 
every thing in the country? Does it follow that it is a harmless 
and innocent thing, that all this expenditure should go to the 
profitof one individnal to aggrandize his power, to increase 
his influence, to angment bis patronage, and to render him the 
unlimited master who dictates the destiny of those to whom 
these expenditures are disbursed by his hand? If congress 
holds the purse and pours out its treasures, does it follow that 
one hand is to receive them and control their disbursement, 
and be established necessarily as the master over all who look 
up to that hand for the sweets it dispenses? Vain therefore 
and futile, idle and untenable is the specious argument which 
has been so much and so strongly dwelt upon, that because 
the source of the expenditure is in congress, therefore there is 
no dangerous accumulation of patronage with the president! 
There is, (continued Mr. Preston),a formidable amount of 
executive patronage; it is a proposition which no one can or 
will dare to deny, that this patronage has increased, and is still 
increasing; this is the proposition on which the report is found- 
ed; itis a proposition which imperatively calls upon all the 
power and feeling and energy of the people to awake and rouse 
themselves, and know their real sitnation; and above all, not 
to be led to lose sight of the real fact, of the undeniable propo- 
sition, by being sent a hunting after collateral questions, lead- 
ing away from the main point and bewildering the judgment 


with disquisitions upon the various actions of congress and the 
wisdom and folly of those actions, 


The gentleman from New York, observed Mr. Preston, has 


analysed and divided the mass of dependants, and then asked 
of each part separately, whether there existed any danger in it. 
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First he takes the pensioners, then the army, then the navy, 
and co on, and after reducing each to the utmost possible in- 
significaney, he then trumphantly asks, ‘‘is there danger here?”’ 


By this specious mode of representing things, the honorable 
gentleman is mistaken if he imagines that be will succed in 
convincing the country that an army of dependants, of all 
elasses gives no undue influence, to the power which is made 
to preside over the mighty mass. 


However contemptible the mere individuals of each class 
may appear to him, the aggregate mass of patronage thrown by 
their means, into the hands of the executive, will not appear 
insignificant and contemptible, to those who have at heart the 
welfare of the country, and the stability and permanency of our 
institutions, 


The mass of dependants gives power, that is undeniable, and 
that is sufficient! it is therefore to evade, it is to blink the 
uestion, to attempt to show that no power whatever is con- 
erred upon the individual who dispenses a patronge of such 
enormous extent. 

But, said Mr. Preston, by what magic is it that executive 
patronage, which was pronounced by a committee of genile- 
men, who were now in the ranks of the administration, to be 
highly dangerous in 1826, and have arrived to a pitch demanding 
checks and restrictions, by what magic is it that the same exe- 
cutive patronage and power, which is now doubled, aye, tre- 
bled, is no longer dangerous? They, the same gentlemen who 
declared it dangerous in 1826, now come forward when it is now 
mightily increased, and attempt to laugh at the idea of its being 
dangerous in 1835! By what magic is this that the mere atoms 
ofthe collossal building, which now exists, alarmed them in 726, 
and the gigantic structure itself, now seems only to excite their 
jove and admiration? This is strange indeed! In 1826 there 
was an army, a navy, a post office department, a pension list— 
all this mass of dependents were dangerous in 7°26, and now 
that they are infinitely increased, the same gentlemen tell us, 
that they are no Jonger dangerous as means of executive pa- 
tronage. 

I would ask the gentleman from New York, (said Mr. Pres- 
ton), to whose efforts | always listen with great attention, as 
marks of an intelligent mind, [ ask him, if restrictions upon an 
increased executive power Were necessary in 1826, are they 
not now much more necessary in the much more augmented 
extent of the executive patronage? If he acted with his party 
then, and implicitly followed the measures it put in action for 
its own specific objects, how is it that now, he does not act in 
the views, and upon the principles, which, in 1826, bis party 
havo left upon record? What change of position has produced 
this change of principle? That which was right and good then, 
is now wrong and false, and every thing that is bad with the 
self same party! [ have not, (said Mr. Preston), changed my 
relative position—lI feel now as [ did then; but if | bad changed 
my position, I would not have changed my views and principles. 
No! if my best friend were in power, | should say now as I 
said then—for the sake of our country let us destroy the germs 
of a power which threatens ruin to the country, and utter de- 
struction to our institutions. 








This measure has been attacked, on the grounds that in 1789 
men of known talents, passed an opinion favorable to the ex. 
istence of the quantum of patronage, which at that time, Was 
possessed by the president. I profess, (said Mr. Preston) | 
have heard with perfect dismay the gentlemen from New York 
and Pennsylvania, (Messrs. Wright and Buchanan) avow se), 
timents extremely dangerous; yes, extremely dangerous! Ty. 
former gentleman opposes the bill, because, he says it is no 
constitutional to limit the power of the executive! The latte; 
gentlemen also makee the constitution his basis, and builds 
upon it claims for the individual power of every chief magis. 
trate, such az are so highly dangerous and so Overwhelming 
and sweeping in their consequences, that, though it is not the 
first time I have heard such monstrous claims asserted as flow. 
ing from the same fountain, yet, [ am filled with the most ser}. 
ous apprehensions when I hear them. These gentlemen, ji js 
true, profess great veneration for the constitution, and with the 
salvo of its name, they set about establishing such claims of ar. 
bitrary and despotic power for the chief magistrate, as, if they 
succeed in the doctrine, will very soon show that a constity. 
tion which warrants such doctrines, is any thing but a freg 
constitution. So then, if we are to give heed to the arguments 
and inferences of these gentlemen, and others who reason jy 
the same strain, when we are bound by the constitution itseif 
(as they are pleased to interpret it) to surrender up our liber. 
ties, to abandon the rights of the people, to give up all that onr 
brave fathers contended for! Yes, we are bound to do all this 
hy the constitution! We are bound by the constitution to be 
without freedom and without a constitution! They rest their 
arguments upon the varioue clauses of the constitution, and be. 
cause this instrument says the executive power shall be in the 
president, they seriously maintain the despotic and arbitrary 
power which it is the object of this bill to restrict and limit, be- 
longs by right to the president! They prove this, or imagine 
they prove it, by the constitution! And with the sound of that 
name issuing from their lips, perhaps they imagine they will be 
able to prove the same monstrous doctrines which they main. 
tain, to the people of this country—but they are deceived! The 
people of this country are not yet, [ trust, prepared to submit 
to individual power placed upon a pedestal out of the reach and 
control of the people. They argue, that because the constitu- 
tion says the executive power shall be in the president, there- 
fore we are to submit to erect a power Over us which is utterly 
incompatible with the existence of liberty and the existence of 
arepublic. Because the executive power is to be in the presi- 
dent, therefore, they resist this bill which imposes limitation to 
his power, and are anxious to give to him and preserve to hii 
uncontroled, unlimited and most dangerous power—and whiat 
is executive power? Where do they go to find out definitions 
for this executive power, by what they mean all power—unli- 
mited power—and with which they seek to clothe the presi- 
dent? Where do they hunt up their definitions of this term 
‘executive power,’ that they may know their own meaning, 
and find arguments by which to establish a perfect despotism 
in our republic? They go to the rnined and mouldering co- 
lumnus of the prostrate temples of Asia; they go to the palaces 


I should feel bound to do so, if | of European monarchs, to Buckingham house, White Hall and 


my best and dearest friend were the object, and possessed of St. James; they go to the Russian Kremlin and to the sublime 


the patronage, the evils, and dangers of which a man must 
be voluntarily and wilfully blind, if he will not see. How 
much more then are they bound to carry out the principles to 
which now they are opposed, who came into power wholly 
and solely on the basis and foundation of these very principles? 
How much more are they bound to sustain and maintain the 
principles on which they rode into power? But now we see 
them turn round and deny those prineiples—now they argue 
that when the executive power is increased ten-fold, it is not 
dangerous; it is not to be restricted; they argue and vote thus, 
who, in 1826, when it was not half so great as now, recorded 
in their report that it was dangerous and ought to be restricted. 
But, said Mr. Preston, I rejoice to see one honorable and 
illustrious gentleman, who sits before (Mr. White) form a great 
and magnanimous exception; I am glad to see him persist now 
in the principle and opinions which he recorded then. If those 
principles had been maintained, if the president had acted up 
to them I should not be where I am (observed Mr. Preston), I 
should not be found opposed to his measures; whatever person- 
al feelings I might entertain, public opposition to principles 
which were my own, [ never should have given. It is only be- 
cause these principles have been abandoned, that I have been 
found in the position | occupy; but I must say in reference to 
the present question, that it is perfectly insignificant who or 
what he may be, who is pro tempore the president of this 
union: the question does not direct itself to the person of any 
individual; it is a question in which the country and posterity 
is deeply concerned, not for a day, but in perpetuity; the safety 
of our republic depends entirely upon stripping the president, 
not merely the present incumbent, but every future president, 
of a dangerous power, of a destructive and pernicious preroga- 
tive which cannot safely be left in the hands and at the discre- 
tion of any single individual. Let it be remembered that we 
are not here to legislate for a day, for the mere object of putting 
in one man, or turning out anvther; but we legislate for many 
to come, and on subjects in which the course we take 

will decide hereafter upon our fame and character. As for my- 


self (said Mr. Preston) the senate knows, every individual 
knows, that the principles which I now advocate, are those 
which I always did advocate, at al! timer, and in all places. 








porte, to find a definition for executive power, and having found 
it in the persons of kings, sovereigns and despots, they come 
here to our America and seek to transfer to the white house 
the definition which they have found in transatlantic palaces. 

If it be so—if it be as they maintain, that executive power is 
granted to the president by the constitution (1 speak not, said 
Mr. Preston, of the present incumbent, but of the corporation 
of our presidents universally); if the constitution makes a grant 
of this power, and they will not admit of any limitation to it, as 
they show by the opposition to the provisions of this bill, thes 
I ask, since all power is granted to the president, what execu- 
tive power is left to the states? Nene whatever is left to them 
at that rate. 


It was once proposed to grant to the president a veto on the 
states: but the proposition fell to the ground. What it how- 
ever proposed, was trifling indeed, compared to what they con- 
fer by the interpretation which they put upon the constitution— 
they, the gentlemen ofthe administration. But I believe through- 
out the whole country none others will be found to do so. 

If the word executive power is to cover and include all, and 
to admit of no limitation or control to executive patronage and 
power, then I ask, why should there be an enumeration in that 
instrument of specific acts which the president is authorised 0 
perform? If itis to be interpreted as conceding to him all pow- 
er, why should it be said that he shall be required to see that 
the laws are executed? Why should this be said if all power 
is already his by the grant of the constitution? 

The “general welfare doctrine,» which has been squeezed 
out of the constitution, annihilating the independence of the 
states, never, I confess, said Mr. P. monstrous as the doctrine 
is, excited such alarming apprehensions in my mind as this doc- 
trine which is now 80 strenuously urged by the supporters 0 
the administration. The spirit of our fathers, the genius of our 
institutions, all rise up in dismay and cry out against it! [ Jif 
up my feeble voice against it; [ pronounce my solemn protes! 
against it; as being contrary to all that our fathers hoped and 
fought for, as contrary to the safety and welfare of the count's, 
and as being a desperate struggle against the principles of tha! 
great and glorious struggle for which our ancestors laid dow® 
their lives! 
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